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It is proposed, should the plan meet with encooragement, to 
present the public with a series of the choicest devouonal and 
practical pieces of the most distinguished old English writers. 

From the time of Edward VI. to Charles IL is in some re- 
qtects the richest period of the English mind and language ; 
wad the devotional and practical religious writings of the 17th 
century, are among the finest productions of that age. 

From these wriungs it is proposed to publish a selection, not 
of mere extracts^ but of the choicest entire pieces of the most 
eminent authors. 

In general, a volume at least will be given to each author, 
with an introductory notice of his life and writings. Though 
it is intended to print the volumes uniformly, so as to make a 
complete series, yet each will form an entire and distinct work 
by itself. 

The proposed series will, for a small sum, furnish a collec- 
tion of the choicest devotional and practical pieces in the lan- 
guage, most of which are now to be found only in the volu- 
minous and expensive English editions; it will also afford a 
view of the state and progress of the Englidi language, during, 
perhaps, its best and most flourishing period, and a specimen 
of the manner and style respectively, of the most eminent wri- 
ters of that time. 

BxLKNAP & Hambrslbt hsve recently published, " Sblkct 
Dbvotional and PRA.cncA.L Works of Bishop Hall, with 
•n Introductoiy Notice of the Life and Writings of the Au- 
thor ;" being the first of the above Series. From numerous 
•ditorial notices of the work, the publisheca %«\»^\. ^^os^ ic^^'csv- 
iac:— > 

^'Eacb page of the work aboimda w\t\i BeoS&mssDte «aoav«oi^ 
devotional uid iastractive, or no V«n toitii^A^ Vafso^cAi^s^^'^^^' 
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igluDcl, Ib ricli and slmoBt Invxhauailble. — ChrUviit IVltntii 
The plinmiul commend ilMir li> the Ctvor at all who can ai 
precinle Ihe rteh treaaurM of InteLlecl and plely contained li 
llini claw or wi) lings Aoiu wbicti llie piopused Belvcllona are t 

both practical and devoUonai.— ifc/ijiow hUfUigi^ctT. 
We have met wtib no new publlcalian for h Inng time, whic 
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his cause, he wasted to the study of the law, aiHi en- 
tered himself at Lincoln's Inn, Nov. 8, 16S9. He ap. 
pears now to have set himself to redeeming whatev- 
er time he might before have lost. He studied siz- 
teen hours a day ; he made a vow against ever going 
o the play-house ; and discarded everything extrav- 
agant in his dress. He is said indeed to have gone 
so far to the opposite extreme, of negligence, that, 
being stouts and able bodied, he was once seized by 
the press gang as a proper person for a sailor. This 
led him to pay more attention to his personal appear- 
ance, though he always carefully avoided all finery. 
But another event made a deep impression upon 
him. Being upon a party of pleasure out of town 
with several students of the inn, one of the company, 
in spite of Hale's efforts to prevent it, continued to 
drink so much wine that he at length fell down in a 
fit, apparently dead. This,so affected Hale, that he 
retired to another room, and falling upon his knees, 
earnestly prayed that his friend might be restored, 
and that he himself might be forgiven for countenan- 
cing such excesses by his presence, — solemnly prom, 
ising that he would never more keep such company 
nor drink a health again while he lived. His compan- 
ion recovered, and Hale religiously kept his vow. 
This event seems to have renewed the influence of 
his early religious instructions and impressions, and 
to have given them a permanent control. Thence- 
forth he gave up all gay society, and devoted hii 
whole time to the duties of religion and the studies of 
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his profession. He pursued bis studies with unwea- 
ried diligence, not only in term time, but during all 
the vacations. He carefully read all the law books 
then published, but being dissatisfied with them, he 
searched all the records, and explored every source 
of legal knowledge, digesting everything he acquir- 
ed with great judgment and method into common 
place books. He was soon found out by the cele- 
brated Selden, and an intimate friendship was form, 
ed, which was interrupted only by the death of the 
latter. By Selden's direction, he enlarged the circle 
of his studies, which had before been chiefly confin. 
ed to his profession. He made extensive acquire- 
ments in civil law ; in several branches of the math- 
ematics ; in medicine, anatomy, and surgery. He 
was also conversant with experimental philosophy 
and other branches of philosophical learning, and also 
with ancient history and chronology. But above all, 
he devoted himself to the study of the scriptures, of 
sacred learning, and theology ; in which his attain, 
ments were so great as might seem to have required 
the exclusive labor of his life. 

He owed his acquisitions to his indefatigable in. 
dustry and great exactness in the care of his time. 
He rose early ; he was never idle ; he rarely spent 
any time in conversation on the passing events of the 
day ; and he had no correspondence but upon matters 
of business or learning. He spent but little time at 
his meals and always took the greatest care never to 
oloud bis mind by indulgence ; he never weoxv^v^V. 
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lie eiitGTlginmenu ; he gave no feasla aicept ttt^^| 
poor, literally foil owing ourSavioui'e direclioninthii' 

He waa called to the bar Tor eome time and hsd be. 
gun 10 dislingaish himself, when ihe civil wars broke 
out Eeflecling Iidw difficnlt il la lo live securely in 
troubled times, and yet preserve one'a integrity, he 
reaolved to follow two raasimi of Allicus: To eo- 
gage in no taction ; and conalantly to favor and re- 
lieve those that were the lowest. In accordance 
with the latter ol these rules, he otlen Haaisted the 
royalists in their necBEsilios, and was muoh employ- 
ed by them in his profession. He was counsel to 
the Earl of Strafford, at his trial ; afterwards lo Arch. 
biabop Lnuil ; lo King Charles himself, — and to sev- 
eral others of the royalist nobles. He seems to have 
been regarded with equal respect and favor by the 
royalists and the presbylerians ; and tbatonlof an 
opinion of his being a plain honest man, of gretl 
knowtedge in the law. 

From 1043, during the ten years following, he 
served in several piiblie capacities, and in particular 
was inattumental in saving the univeraily ol Oxford 
frotn destruction. In IG.Sl, he was appoinled one of 
a cammitlee lo consider of the reformsllon oftbe law. 

Through the uri^ency of Cromwell he seems to 
have been induced, in 1653, to accept the office of 
one of the judges of the common bench, as it wai 
then called. He filled this office with e^eat integrity 
He had iKnmar gMMlj> JiwwWtll 
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and lamented tiie execution of King Charles, and 
having scruplea as to the validity of his commission 
^m the usurper, he soon refused ** to sit any more 
on the crown side,** that is, to try any more criminals, 
Plough he continued to try civil cases. Upon this 
point Blackstone ohserves : ** if judgment of death 
be given by a judge not authorized by lawful com. 
mission, and execution is done accordingly, the judge 
is guilty of murder; and upon this argument. Sir M. 
Hale himself, though he accepted the place of a judge 
of the common pleas under Cromwell's government, 
yet declined to sit on the crown side at the assizes 
and try prisoners, having very strong objections to 
the legality of the usurper's commission as to capital 
offences, but that it was necessary to decide the die* 
pntes of civil property in the worst of times : a dis- 
tinction perhaps rather too refined, since the punish, 
ment of crimes is at least as necessary to society as 
maintaining the boundaries of property." 

Bishop Burnet gives several instances of Hale's in- 
tegrity and courage in this office, in deciding against 
the party in power. We can only mention one: 
a cause came on, in which Cromwell was interested 
and had caused a packed jury to be returned. Judge 
Hale upon learning it dismissed the jury, and refus. 
ed to try the case, greatly to the displeasure of tha 
protector, who in his anger told him ** he was not fit 
to be a judge." « That is very true," was Hale's quie t 
reply. 

On ike deadi of Cromwell he rejected the mounip 
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ing that was sent to him ; and subsequently refused 
the renewal of his commission as a judge by Richard 
Cromwell, saying, *< that he could no ledger act uu 
der such authority.** 

Hale was a member of the healing parliament of 
1660, which recalled Charles II ; and was elected 
one of the Knights of Gloucestershire. 

Upon the settling of the courts in Westminster, nl^ 
ter the king's return. Hale was appointed (Nov. 1660) 
chief baron of the exchequer ; and shortly after was 
knighted, an honor he endeavored to avoid. He 
continued in this office eleven years, and very much 
raised the reputation and practice of that court by his 
diligence and ability. His great caution and exact- 
ness led to the only complaint ever made : *Mhat he 
did not despatch matters quite fast enough ;** bat 
then it was to be observed that the causes tried by 
him were seldom, if ever, tried again. 

He would never receive private addresses or re- 
commendations from the greatest persons in any 
matter where jastice was concerned. His moral 
courage and scrupulous integrity are illustrated by 
numerous anecdotes. Among others is the following 
given by bishop Burnet : 

** One of the first peers of England went once to 
his chamber and told him, < that having a suit at law 
to be tried before him, he was then to acquaint him 
with it, that he might the better understand it, when 
it should come to be tried in court.' Upon which 
the lord chief baron interrupted him, and said: «ha 
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lid not deal fairly to come to his chamber about such 
iffidrs, for he never received any information of cau- 
les but in open court where both parties were to be 
bieard alike ;' so he would not suffer him to go on. 
Whereupon his grace (for he was a duke) went away 
lot a little dissatisfied, and complained of it tp the 
lung as a rudeness that was not to be endured. 
But his majesty bid him * content himself that ho, was 
ao worse used,' and said, * he verily believed he 
would have used himself no better if he had gone to 
soticit him in any of his own causes.' " 

During this period of his life, Judge Hale, follow. 
ing his rule of favoring those that were lowest, was 
rery charitable to the non-conformists, and endeavor. 
id as much as possible to screen them from the ex. 
Sreme severity of the laws ; thinking that the terms 
)f conformity had been made too strict, and that the 
g^ood services of many of the non-conformists in the 
restoration were hardly requited, and their just ex. 
;>ectation8 disappointed. 

In 1671, he was appointed lord chief justice of 
Elngland, and filled that eminent station with his 
usual dignity, uprightness, and ability. About four 
jrears and a half after his promotion, he was attacked 
by an illness which broke up his,constitution, brought 
>n an asthma and finally a dropsy. In January, 
1675—6, he petitioned for a writ of ease, which be- 
ing delayed, he resigned his office in February. His 
ieath took place on the 35th of December following ; 
ind lie was buried among his ancestors in the church* 
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yard of Alderlef. He was twice niBrried, and hid 
by hii BrBl wife ten children, of whom none aurvived 
him hut hiH eldest daughter nnd youngest aon. Hi* 
groat grandson, Matthew Hale, Eaq. batrleieralUw, 
died in 1TS4, and by thia event the male tine ol tba 
family becama ailinct. 

Bishop Burnet in his beancifnl life of Hale, after 
deacrlbing bis character at conHidcrable length thut 
concludes : 

"TbuB lived and died Sir Matthew Halo, the re. 
nowDedLordCbief Justice of England: be had otie 
of the blcBaiagB of virtue in the liigbeat measure ofany 
of the age, that does not always follow it, wliichWDS, 
that he wua univeraally much valued and admired by 
menof all aides and perauasianB: for as none could 
hale him but for bis justice and virtues, an the great 
eatimulion he was generally in, made that few dnrat 
undertake to defend so ungrateful a paradox, oa imy 
thing said to lessen bim would have appeared to bsi 
His name ia scarce ever mentioned since his death 
without particular acoenlB of singular reapect. Hia 
opinion in points of law. generally passes as an un> 
controlable authority, and is often pleaded in all lbs 
coons of justice: and all that knew him well, do still 
speak of him os one of the perfeolest patterns of reli. 
gion and virtue ihsy ever saw. 

The commendations given iiim by all sorts of peo. 
plo are such, that I can hardly come under the can. 
sures of this age for any thing I have said coneertl- 
ioghim; saliiibie book livaa le altM-limWi UwU 
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be looked on perhaps as a picture, drawn more ac 
cording to fancy and invention, than after the life ; 
if it were not that those who knew him well, estab- 
lishing its credit in the present age, will make it pass 
down to the uBzt with a clearer authority. 

I shall pursue his praise no further in my own 
words, but shall add what the present lord chancellor 
of England said concerning him, when he delivered 
the commission to the lord chief justice Rainsford, 
who succeeded him in that office, which he began in 
this manner : 

* The vacancy of the seat of the chief justice of 
this court, and that by a way and means so unusual, 
as the resignation of him that lately held it ; and this 
too proceeding from so deplorable a cause, as the 
infirmity of that body which began to forsake the 
ablest mind that ever presided here, hath filled the 
kingdom with lamentations, and given the King ma. 
ny and pensive thoughts how to supply that vacancy 
again.* And a little after, speaking to his successor, 
he said, ^ the very labors of the place, and thaf weight 
and fatigue of business which attends it, are no small 
discouragements ; for what shoulders may not justly 
fear that burthen, which made him stoop that went 
before you ? Yet, I confess you have a greater dis- 
couragement than the mere burthen of your place, 
and that is the inimitable example of your lastprede- 
cesser : Onero8um est succedere bono principi*, was 

* It is a troublesome task to succeed a virtuous prince. 
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the saying of him in the panegyric : and you will find 
it 80 too, that are to succeed such a chief justice, of 
so indefatigable an industry, so invincible a patience, 
80 exemplary an integrity, and so magnanimous a 
contempt of worldly things, without which no man 
can be truly great ; and to all this, a man that was so 
absolute a master of the science of the law, and even 
of the most absiruse and hidden parts of it, that one 
may truly say of his knowledge in the law, what St. 
Austin said of St. Hierome's knowledge in divinity. 
Quod Hieronimu9 nescivitt nullu8 mortalium unqium 
§civif. And therefore the king would not suffer 
himself to part with so great a man, till he had placed 
upon him all the marks of bounty an. I esteem which 
his retired and weak condition was capable of.' 

To this high character, in which the expressions, 
as they well become the eloquence of him who pro- 
nounced them, so they do agree exactly to the sub- 
ject, without the abatements that are often to be mads 
for rhetoric. I shall add that part of the lord chief 
justice's answer, in which he speaks of his predeoes. 
sor. 

— * A person in whom his eminent virtues and 
deep learning have long managed a contest for the 
superiority, which is not decided to this day ; nor 
will it ever be determined, I suppose, which shall 
get the upper hand : A person that has sate in this 
court these many years, of whose actions there I 

* What Jefome was ignorant of, no man ever knew. 
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have been an eye and an ear.witnesa, that by the 
greatness of his learning always charmed his audi- 
tors to reverence and attention : A person of whom 
I think I may boldly say, that as former times cannot 
show any superior to him, so I am confident succeed- 
ing and future times will never shew any equal. 
These considerations, heightened by what I have 
heard of your lordship concerning him, made me 
anxious and doubtful, and put me to a stand, how I 
should succeed so able, so good, and so great a man : 
It doth very much trouble me, that I, who in compar- 
ison of him am but like a candle lighted in the sun. 
shine, or like a glow. worm at mid-day, should sue- 
ceed so great a person, that is and will be so emi- 
nently famous to all posterity : and I must ever wear 
this motto in my breast to comfort me, and in my ac 
tions to excuse me : 

Sequitur, qiumvis non passibus squis.'* 
Thus were panegyrics mad^ upon him while yet 
alive, in that same court of justice which he had so 
worthily governed. As he was honored while he 
lived, so he was much lamented when he died : and 
this will still be acknowledged as a just inscription 
for his memory, though his modesty forbid any such 
to be put on his tombstone : 

That he was one of the greatest patterns this 

AGS HAS afforded, WHETHER IN HIS PRIVATE DEPORT- 
MENT AS A CHRISTIAN, OR IN HIS PUBLIC EMPLOTUBNTS, 
XITBXR AT THE BAR OR ON THE BENCH.** 

*He follows his steps, though at a distance. 
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B^des the writings already mentioDed« Sir Mat 
thew Hale published during his life time several 
treatises on different subjects of natural philosophy ; 
on the gravitation of fluids ;— on the Torricellian ex- 
periments ; and on the principles of motion. 

He published but one law tract himself; but after 
his death several volumes, to the number of nine or 
ten, some of them in folio and quarto, were publish- 
ed. They pertain to several different subjects of law 
and of legal learning. The following opinion of 
Lord Ellenborough, a great authority, will give the 
general reader a notion of the estimation in which 
he continues to be held as a lawyer : — ** My lord 
Hale," says he, ** was one of the greatest judges that 
ever sat in Westminster Hall, who was as competent 
to express as he was able to conceive." 

Hale left behind him many volumes of his own 
writings, on different subjects of law, ofmetaphjrsical 
and experimental philosophy, and of theology, which 
remain in manuscript. 

He also bequeathed to the society of Lincoln's Inn 
his Ms. books, of inestimable value, which he had 
been near forty years collecting with great care and 
expense. These he left for the use of the members 
of that society, directing not to be printed, but kept 
together there. *• They are," says he, " a treasure 
not fit for every man's view, nor is every nan o^mu 
bleof making use of them." C. S. H 
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HAPPINESS. 



1. Any man that compares the perfection of the ku^ 
man nature with that of the animal nature^ will easi. 
ly find a far greater excellence in the former than in 
the latter : For, 1. The faculties of the former are 
more sublime and noble. 2. The very external fa. 
brie of the former much more beautiful and fuller of 
ipajesty than the latter. 3. The latter seems' to be 
ii) a very great measure ordained in subserviency to 
the former ; some for his ibod, some for clothing, 
feme for use and service, some for delight. 4. All 
the inferior animals seem to be placed under the dis- 
c^ipline, regiment, and order of mankind ; so that he 
brings them all, or the most of them, under his order 
or subjection. 

S« It is therefore jast and reasonable for us to think, 
that if the inferior ammals have a kind of felicity or 
hagfimu attending their being* and suitable to it. 
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that mach more man, the nohler being, should not be 
destitute of any Happiness attending his being, and 
suitable to it. 

3. But rather consequently, that man, being the no- 
bler creature, should not only have a happiness as 
well as inferior animals, but he should have it placed 
in some more noble and excellent rank and kind than 
tiiat wherein the brutes have their happiness placed. 

4. It is plain that the inferior animals haife a Hap- 
pinesa or felicity proportionate to their nature and 
fabric ; which as they exceedingly desire, so they do 
in a great measure enjoy ; namely, a sensible good 
answering their sensible appetite. Every thing hath 
organe and instruments answering to the use and con- 
venience of their faculties ; organ* for their sense 
and local motion, and for their 'feeding, for their gen- 
eration of their kind ; every thing hath its peculiar 
instincts, and connatural artifices and energies for 
the exercises of their organs and faculties for their 
preservation and nourishment : Every thing hath a 
supply of external objects answering those faculties, 
desires, and instincts ; meats proper for their nour- 
ishment, places proper for their repose.; difference of 
sexes in their several kinds answering their procrea- 
tive appetite : and most commonly such a proportion 
of health and integrity of nature, as goes along to 
that period of time allotted for their duration ; and in 
default thereof, they are, for the most part, furnished 
with medicines naturally provided for them, which 
they naturally know and use, so Chat they Mem to 
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want nothing that ia neceaaary to the conq>lement of 
a aenaible felicity. 

It 18 true they are in a great meaanre mbjeeted to 
ike dominion of mankindy which ia aometimea over 
aoTerely ezerciaed ; but then they have the benefit of 
aoppliea fVom them, protection under them, and if 
they meet not with maatera more unreasonable than 
themaelyea, they find moderation from them. They 
are also exposed to rapine one from anothert the weak- 
er beasta, birds and fishes, being commonly the prey 
of the greater : but yet they are commonly endued 
with nimbleneaa, artifices or shifts to avoid their ad- 
veraaries. But be these what abatements of their 
aenaible happiness may be, yet they have certain ne- 
gative advantages that conduce very much to their 
Happiness, or at leaet remove very much of what 
might abate it, and thereby render their fruition more 
free and perfect and uninterrupted ; for instance, they 
seem to have no anticipations or fear of death as a 
common evil incident to their nature : they have no 
anticipationa of dangers till they immediately present 
themselves unto them : they have no great sense of 
apprehensions of 'any thing better than what at pre- 
sent they ei\joy : they are not under the obligation of 
any law, or under the sense of any such thing, and 
consequently the sincereness of what they enjoy, not 
interrupted by the strokea of conscience under a sense 
of deviation from duty or guilt. 

5. It ia therefore plain, that if the human nature 
hare no greater or better Happineaa than what ia aic 
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commodated only to a sensible nature, they have no 
greater Happiness than the beasts have, which is not 
reasonably to be supposed for a nature so far exceed- 
ing them. 

6. Farther yet ; if human nature were not under 
a capacity of a greater Happiness than what is ter- 
minated in sense, mankind were much more nnkap' 
py than the basest, animal ; and the more excellent 
the human nature is above the beasts, nay, the more 
excellent any one individual of the human ki^d were 
above another ; the more miserable he were, and the 
more incapable of being in any measure happy : For 
the more wise and sagacious any man were, the more 
he must needs be sensible of deat\ which sense 
would sour all the happiness of a sensible good ; the 
more sensible he must needs be, not only of the 
shortness and uncertainty of sensible enjoyments, but 
also of their poorness, emptiness, insufficiency, dis. 
satisfactoriness. It is evident that a fool sets a great- 
er rate upon a sensible good, than a man truly wise ; 
and consequently, the fool could be the only man ca- 
pable of Happiness : For it is most certain, that ac- 
cording to the measure of the esteem that any man 
hath of any good he enjoys, such is the measure of 
his Happiness in that enjoyment, since the happiness 
is somewhat that is intrinsical to the sense or mind 
that enjoys it. A thing really good, can never make 
that man happy, who is under a sense of evil or in- 
convenience by that enjoyment, so long as he is un- 
der that tense. Since therefore it ia prepoateront 
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and unreasonable to suppose that man, the best of 
terrestrial creatures, and wise men, the best of men, 
should be excluded from at least an equal degree of 
happiness with the beasts that perish ; and_ since it 
innst needs be, that a bare sensible good can never 
communicate to a man an equal degree of happiness 
with a beast, nor to a wise man an equal degree of 
happiness with a fool ; it remains, there must needs, 
in common reason, be some other subject wherein 
the happiness of a man, of a wise man, must consist, 
that it is not barely sensible good. 

7. All the good things of this life, they are but sen. 
sible goods, and therefore they cannot be the t/ue 
matter of that happiness which we may reasonably 
think belongs to the reasonable nature as such ; the 
former will appear by an induction of particulars, 
which I shall pursue in order, with the particular in- 
stances of their insufficiencies to make up a true hap. 
piness to the reasonable nature, as well as that gen. 
eral, that they are but sensible goods, and merely ac 
commodated to a sensible life and nature. 

1. Life itself is not such a sufficient constituent of 
happiness : And the instance is evident, because it is 
possible that life itself may be miserable : There may 
be life where there is sickness, pain, disgrace, pov. 
erty, and all those external occurrences that may ren. 
der life grievous -and burthensome. Life may indeed 
be the subject of happiness, when it hath all those 
contributions that concur to make it such; but life 
alone, and as such, cannot be' happiness, because ther« 
may be a miserable life. 
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2. Those bona corporit or eompontit * the goods of 
the body,' are not sufficient to make up a enitaUe 
happiness to the reasonable nature, as health, stnngtki 
for the beasts themselves enjoy this, and for the 
most part, the brutes enjoy a greater measure of these 
than mankind ; and besides still, there is that wfaidi 
is like the worm at the root of the gourd, that i^ile 
the happiness that must arise from it ; viz. mortality 
and death, which will certainly pull down this taber- 
nacle ; and man hath an unintermitted pre^pprehen. 
sion of it, which sours the very enjoyment itself. 
And in this, as hath been said, the beasts that perish 
have a pre-eminence over mankind ; for though both 
are mortal, yet the beast is not under that prcappre- 
hension of it that man incessantly hath, whereby his 
fruition of* that happiness of health is the more sin. 
cere ; and this consideration must run through all 
those other contributions of sensible goods, that here- 
after follow. And as for beauty, the happiness there- 
of as it is but fading and empty, so the felicity that it 
gives, is not to the party that hath it, but to others, 
unto whom perchance it may be a delightful and ami- 
able spectacle, but not to him that hath it. 

3. There are a secondary sort of bodily goods, 
namely, pleasures of the sewtes, as delightful meats, 
drinks, sights, music, pleasant odours, and other grat. 
ifications of the sensitive appetite, or lustf: as the lust 
of the flesh, the lust of revenge, the lust of desire, 
&c. These vcannot make up a competent happiness 
to the human nature. 1. They are bat sensible ^[oods, 
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common to the beasts as well as men. 2. Though 
they may be competent to make up the happiness of 
the sennble nature, yet they are not such to the reaa« 
enable nature ; because they are still accompanied 
with a present concurring sense of mortality, which 
embitters their Tery enjoyments, and renders them 
insipid, if not bitter. 3. The wiser the man is, the 
less he Tslues them, and consequently, are at best a 
happiness to fools, and such as degenerate from the 
nobleness of the human nature into the degree^ of 
beasts, by setting an pver-value upon them. Again, 
4. They are transient, and the happiness of them is 
only before their enjoyment ; when they are enjoyed 
to satiety, they lose their use and value. 5. These 
placenta tensiu,* especially of the sensual appetite^ 
are not for their own sakes, but in order to something 
else, viz. To invite and excite the appetite, in order 
to the preservation of the individual, or the ipeeies: 
and therefore cannot be in themselves in relation to 
a reasonable nature any Happiness, since they termi. 
nate in something else. 

4. Those bona fortunm^f as wealth, honor, power, 
cannot at all pretend to make up a happiness for the 
reasonable nature, for though in truth we do not find 
so eminently, in the animal nature, any such thing as 
wealth or honor, but only somewhat analogical to it, 
as in ants and bees ; yet these are of a far inferior 
natore to the botut eorparis, whether health or pleas. 

* Ffeasures <^ sense. t Goods oFfi>rtune. 
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ure : for they are in their true use only in order to 
them. The primary corporeal good is health, and 
conservation of the individual in his being ; next to 
&at, and indeed in order to it, are the refreshments 
and supports by eating and drinking. Wealth again 
is subservient, and in order to that, viz. to have a con. 
venient store and provision for the supply of the exi- 
gencies of nature, and preserving the individual: 
Wbat is more than necessary for that, is superfluous, 
vain, and unnecessary. Power again is only desinu 
ble,to secure those provisions from rapine and inva- 
sion. So that, in truth, these are so far from making 
up a happiness, that they aire only provisional, and in 
order to those goods of the body, which are before 
shewn incompetent to that end ; and without that re- 
spect they are vain and impertinent things. But be. 
sides this, there are certain specifical defects that ac 
company these goods, that render them utterly inca. 
pable of making up a happiness to mankind. 1 . It is 
impossible they can be as large as the human nature ; 
because unless there were some poor, none could be 
rich ; unless some were under, there could be none 
in power ; if all were equal in wealth and power, 
there could be no such thing as wealth or power : — 
And consequently, the supposition of happiness in 
those who are rich or powerful, would exclude the 
greatest .part of mankind from any share in that which 
must make up their common happiness. 2. In the 
fruition of all wealth, honor and power, besides the 
common fate of mortality, which embitters their very 
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enjoyment, there is annexed a certain peculiar infeli- 
city that renders them incapable of making up a hap. 
piness : For, 1. They are the common mark of cov- 
etousness, envy, ambition and necessity, which most 
ordinarily render rich and powerful, and great men 
less safe than others, and ordinarily they stand totter- 
ing dangerously, and subject to fall. 2. There is al- 
ways care and anxiety attending the possessors of 
great honor, wealth, or power, which embitters the 
yery enjoyment, and puts it out of the capacity of be- 
ing a happiness ; for it is impossible that great cares 
and great fears can consist with true happiness. And 
thus far of sensible goods. 

8. Besides these sensible goods, there seem to be 
two sorts of goods that mankind U peculiarly eapa- 
ble of, which are not common to the beasts; viz. 
First, the good of esteem, glory, and reputation, 
wherewith perchance tKe beasts are not affected, 
though some seem to have something analogical to it : 
But this cannot at all make up a happiness to the hu- 
inan nature ; 1. Because it is not accommodate to all 
uses and exigents : laudatur et alget,* 3. Because 
it resides not in the party, but in those who give it ; 
a man may have a great esteem with others, and a 
low esteem of himself. 3. It is, of all others, the 
most brittle and unstable possession : Those that per- 
chance deservedly give it, may undeservedly resume 
it : A word or action mistaken by others, a false re. 

*It is oommendeid but Toia of warmth. 
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port, eoTy, emnlatioii, want of saccets in any one ac 
tion : The misinterpretation of the superior or the 
Tulgar, may quite OTertum the greatest, and per- 
chance most deserved reputation, and render a man 
more despised and contemptible than he was before 
eminent or eateemed : Ho that bottoms kis happiness 
upon such an unstable blast inherits the wind. 

9. But yet there (are) certain bona tfmiiMB,* which 
are compatible to man, but not to beasts ;~ which are 
of two kinds, according to the two great faculties in 
man, his understanding and will ; viz. knowledge and 
moral virtues; and although these are excellent 
goods, yet (exclusively of true and sound religion) 
they cannot make up that happiness, which we may 
reasonably judge to be proper and specifical to the 
human namre : First, therefore for knowledge^ there 
are these incompetences in it, in reference to our 
happiness : 1. Our knowledge is very little and nar- 
row in respect of the object of it : What we know is 
the least part of what we know not : Though we dai- 
ly converse with things natural, even with the frame 
of our own bodies, we scarce know the nature, or 
cause, or motion of any one nerve or muscle. 3. 
Even in those things we think we know, our knowl. 
edge is very dark and uncertain ; and from these aris- 
eth t 3. That our increase in knowledge is our in. 
creMe in sorrow and trouble ; trouble to attain that 
littk knowledge we have, and aorrow in that we ac- 

* Goods of the soul 
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quire no tnore : 4. The whole scheme of knowledge 
we attain for the most part, serves only the meridian 
of our eihort, unstable, uncertain life : And what kind 
of happiness can that be, which, while we are attain- 
ing, we cannot secure to be of any long or certain 
continuance, and vanisheth, or proves utterly unuse- 
ful when we die ? Of what use will then the know- \ 
ledge of municipal laws, of history, of natural phi. j 
losophy, of politics, of mathematics, be in the next / 
world, although our souls survive us ? ^ 

As to the 2. Ndimely Amoral virtues: it is true, Aris- 
totle, 1. Ethicor. cap. 7. tells us. That happiness, or 
blessedness is the exercise or operation of the rea- 
sonable soul, according to the best and most perfect 
virtue, in vitaperfecta * in perfsct life : ' Rut he tells 
not what that vita perfecta is, nor where to be found ; 
and yet without it there is no happiness. 

But even this exercise of virtue (though much more 
noble than the bare habit of virtue, which is but in 
order to action or exercise) if considered smgly and 
apart, and abstractively from the reward of it, is not 
enough to constitute a happiness suitable to the hu. 
man nature. 1. The actions of virtue, for the most 
part, respect the good and benefit of others more 
than of the party that exercises them, as justice, 
righteousness, charity, liberality, fortitude ; and prin- 
cipally ( if not only ) religion, temperance, patience 
and contentation, are thQse virtues that advantage the 
party himself; the rest most respect the good of oth . 
era. 3. We find it too often true, that mcHst good omsl 

4 



have the least share of the comforli nnd c 
ceB of this life, bul are exposed (many times eren 
upon tbe account of tbeir very riTtnes) to poreriy, 
want, repioBch, neglect, so tlial their very virtues are 
occasions oftantimea of spch ealamiliea, which most 
needs abate tbe perfection of life, whiuh is a Decea- 
sary ingredient into happinoss, 3, But if their life 
be not ratidored grievous upon the account of ^eii 
virtueB, yet Ibey are not thereby privileged from ma- 
ny oslamitieB, which render their lives unhappy, and 
ofcentimeE reader ihem incapable of the exercise ot 
those virtaes wbich must lake up their happiness^ 
poverty disablea them from acta of liberoliiy ; neg- 
lect and Bcom by great men and govemara, renders 
them incapable of acta of distributive justiee ; sick. 
oesa and [ormenting baddy diseases many times at- 
tack them, and render their lives niiserabte, and ' 
many times disable even their very intellectaola ; 
and to these disasters they are at least equally liable 
with others; and if all these calamities were absent, 
yet tbere are two atatea of life which tbey must ne' 
ceasarily go tbrougb, if they live, that in a great 
measure rendera them neceeaariiy incapable of these 
actions of virtue, namely, the paaaions and penurba. 
tiona of youth, and the decays and inlirmities of old 
age. 4. Tbe highest good attainable by the exorcise 
of virtue in the party himself, is tranquillity of mioil; 
■Qd indeed it is a noble and excellent portion ; but 
as the case atande with us in this life, (without a fat- 
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lity of mind is not perfectly attainable by us, and hath 
certain appendances to it, that abate that sincereness 
of happiness that is requirable in it, to complete the 
happiness of the human nature : And these are prin. 
eipaliy these two : 1. The necessity that we are un. 
der (considering the weakness of our nature) by our 
daily failings, errors, and sins, to turn aside from the 
perfect rule of virtue ; whereby we are under a kind 
of moral necessity of violating or abating that tran- 
quillity of mind ; so that it seems in itself morally im. 
possible either fiilly to attain, or constantly and uni- 
formly to hold that tranquillity of mind.. 2. Still' mor- 
tality, death, and the grave terminate this felicity, if 
it only respect this life ; and the fear and pre.appre. 
hension of such a termination, sours and allays even 
that felicity, which tranqaillity of mind otherwise of. 
fers : This fear and anticipation of death (as the 
Apostle says,* detains men captives all the days of 
their life ; and in a great measure breaks that tran. 
quillity of mind which. is the constituent of this hap. 
inness. Again, though virtue, and virtuous actions 
have had their elogiaf by excellent philosophers, or. 
ators, poets, and we are told by them, that 8i virtus 
oeuHs eemeretvr,X it would appear the most bsauti- 
iiil thing in the world ; yet it hath had but few follow. 
ers in respect of the rest of the world ; and possibly 
would find a much colder entertainment, if the recom. 
pence of reward were not also propounded with it 

*Heb. ii. tEulogiiims. tif virtue could be seen. 
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•nd belicTed ; therefore there ie, and nmatbe, ■ome- 
what else bendes bare platonie notioiii of Tutney and 
naked proposals of it, that moat give it a conquest 
over the satisfection of our lasts and pleasnreBy espe- 
cially in the time of onr youth and strength, and be- 
fore old age overtake ns. 

And hence it is, that in all ages, wise mlers and 
govemors have annexed sensible rewards and boa. 
ors, and such things as have a lively and quick relish 
with them into the exercise of virtue. 

And hence it is, that the roost wise God himself 
hath not propounded virtue and goodne9s to the chil- 
dren of men singly as its own and only reward, but 
hath also promised, and really and effectually provi- 
ded a recompence of reward for it, that happiness 
which I have been all this while in quest after, and 
hath made virtue and goodness the way, the method 
to attain that happiness, which is in truth the end of it. 

Upon the whole matter I therefore conclude, That 
the happiness of mankind, is not to be found in this 
life, but it is a flower that grows in the garden of 
Eternity, and to be expected only in its full comple. 
ment and fruition in that life which is to succeed af- 
ter our bodily dissolution : That although peace of 
conscience, tranquillity of mind, and the sense of the 
favor of God, that we enjoy in this life, like the 
bunches of grapes brought by the spies from Ctmamnt 
are the prelibations* and anticipations of oar happi- 

* Foretastss. 
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ness ; yet the complement'^ of our happiness consists 
in the beatifical vision of the ever blessed God to all 
eternity ; where there is a vita perfeeta^ a perfect life, 
free from pain, from sorrow, from cares, from fealrs, 
vita perfectUt a perfect life of glory and immortality, 
out of the reach or danger of death, or the loss of 
that happiness which we shall then enjoy in the pre. 
sence of the evisr Glorious God, in whose presence 
is fulness of joy, and at whose right hand are plea- 
sures for evermore. Amen, 

* Full enjoyment. 
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MODESTY AND REASONABLENESS OF 
JACOB'S DESIRE 



GEN. XXVIIL 20. 

And Jacob vowed a inno, »ayingt if God will he with 
m«, and will keep me in the way that I gOt and 
will give me bread to eat, amd raiment to put on, 
90 that I come again to my father's house in peace, 
then shall the Lord he my €hd, ^e. 

The only thing that I intend to consider upon this 
place of holy Scripture, is the modesty and reasona- 
bleness of Jacob's Desire, He doth not desire great, 
ness of wealth, or honor, or power, or splendor, or 
great equipage in this world ; but all that he desires 
in reference to this world, is, 1. That the comforta. 
ble presence and the sense of the favor and love of 
God should be ¥rith him : If Ood wiU he with me* 
2. That the protection of the Divine Providence may 
be continually over him : and will keep me in the 
way that I go : 3. That he would supply him, not 
with curiosities or delicacies, but with necessaries ; 
and wiU give me bread to eat and raiment to put on. 
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And the truth is, this should be the nde.and meM- 
9ure of every good man, in reference to this life, and 
the enjoyments of it; and the desires of them, until he 
come to his Father's house in peace ; that house 
wherein there are many mansions, that the great fa- 
ther, of whom all the family in heaven and earth is 
naixfed, hath provided for such as fear, and love, and 
obey him. 

Indeed the two former of these, though they be no 
more than what the bountiful God freely affords to 
all that truly love him, and depend upon him, are of 
a strange and vast' extent. First, the comfortable 
presence of God supplies abundantly all that can be 
desired by us, and abundantly countervails whatsoev- 
er else we seem to want ; it is better than life itself, 
^nd when the ancients would express all that seem, 
ed beneficial or prosperous in this life, they had no 
fuller and comprehensive expression of it than that 
God was with him ; as of Joseph : * And when his 
master saw that the Lord was with him, and the 
Lord made all that he did to prosper.' The wisdom 
and courage and success of Dnvid is resolved into 
this one thing, The Lord was with him. 

But certainly, though the divine presence should 
not manifest itself in external excesses and advanta- 
ges, the very sense of the favor and comfortable pre. 
sence of Grod carries with it an abundant supply of all 
other deficiencies. 'The light of the countenance of 
Almighty God is the most supereminent good, and 
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occasions more true joy and contentment, than the 
redondance of all extemad advantages. Secondly, 
the Divine Protection and Providence is the mo^t 
sure and safe protection, and supplies the want of all 
other. The munition of rocks is thy defence ; and 
all other defences and refuges without this, are weak, 
impotent, and failing defences. * Except the Lord 
watch the city, the watchman watcheth but in vain.* 

That, therefore, which I shall fix upon is the last of 
his three desires : * If he shall give me bread to eat 
and raiment to put on.* 

The desires of a good man, in relation to the things 
of this life, ought not to be lavish and extravagant ; 
not to be of things of grandeur, or delicacy, or ex- 
cess : but to be terminated in things of necessity for 
his present subsistence, convenient food and raiment. 
If Almighty God give more than this, it is matter of 
the greater gratitude, as it was to Jacob : * I am not 
worthy of the least of all thy mercies, &c. for with 
my staff, I pass over this Jordan, and now Iain be. 
come two bands.* But if he gives no more, we have 
enough for our contentation. Almighty God, who is 
never worse than his word, but most commonly bet- 
ter, hath not given ns any promise of more, neither 
hath he given us commission to expect or ask for 
more; If he gives more than necessary, he exalts 
his bomity and beneficence : and yet, if he gives no 
more, it is bounty that he gives so much ; and is 
matter both of our contentation and gratitude. 

Thus the wise man Agur, made his request: 
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* Give me neither poverty nor riches, feed me with 
food convenient for me.' This oar Lord teacheth us 
tq ask, in his excellent form of prayer, 'Give us this 
day our daily bread;' and this is that which die 
apostle prescribes, for the mle^of our contentation : 

* And having food and raiment, let us be therewith 
content.' 

And truly, if it pleaseth Grod to allow us a suffi. 
ciency, and competency, for the nceessity of our na- 
ture, we have very great reason to be contented with 
it, not only as it is a duty enjoined unto us, but upon 
most evident conviction of sound reason, both in re- 
gard unto Almighty God, in regard of ourselves, and 
in regard of others. I shall mingle these reasons 
together. 

1. It becomes us to be contented, because whatto. 
ever voe have, we have from the free dUowanee and 
goodness of God : He owes us nothing : but what we 
have, we have from free gift and bounty. If a man 
demands a debt of another, we think it just he should 
be paid what he demands ; but if a man receives an 
alms from an another, we think it reasonable that he 
should be content with what the other gives, without 
prescribing to the measure of his bounty. But the 
case is far stronger here ; we are under an obliga- 
tion of duty to be charitable to others' wants by vir- 
tue of a Divine command ; but Almighty God is un- 
der no other law of conferring benefits, but of hit 
own bounty, goodness and will. 

2. It becomes us to be content, because imr 
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Mure and dole U given unto ««, aaby him that is ah- 
•olote Lord of his own bounty, ao by kim that ie tke 
wieest diepenoer of his own benefits : He knows, far 
better than we ourselTes, what proportion is fittest 
for ns : He hath given us enough for our necessity, 
and we are desirous to have somewhat more ; the 
wise God knows, it may be, that more would do us 
harm, would undo us; would make us luxurious, 
proud, insolent, domineering, forgetful of God : The 
great Lord and Master of the great family of the 
world, knows who are, and who are not able to bear 
redundancy : And therefore if I have food conven- 
lent for me, I have reason to be content, because I 
have reason to believe the great and wise God knows 
what proportion best fits me : it may be, if I had 
more, I were ruined. 

3. We must know that we are but stewards of the 
very external blessings of this life, and at the great 
audit, we must give an account of our stewardship, 
and those accounts will be strictly perused by the 
great Lord of all the family in heaven and earth. 
Now if our external benefits be but proportionable to 
our necessities and necessary use, our account is 
easily and safely made : Imprimist I have received 
so much of Uiy external blessings as were necessary 
for my food and clothing, and for the feeding and 
clothing of my family : But on the other side, where 
there is superfluity and redundance given over and 
id>ove our necessary support, our account is more 
difficult. Where much iegvoen^ much will be requir- 
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ed. There will be an account required, how the rt- 
dnndant overplus was employed ; how much in char- 
ity, how much in other good works ; and Gk>d knows 
that too, too often very pitiful accounts are made of 
that surplusage and redundancy of a liberal estate : 
which will be so far from abating the account, as will 
enhance it : /fern, so much in excess, debauchery 
and riot; so much in costly apparel, so much in mag. 
nificence and vain shews, and the like. 

4. Our natures may be well enough supplied with 
little ; natura paueis eontenta ;* and whatsoever is 
redundant, most commonly turns to the damage and 
detriment of our nature, unless it meet with a very 
wise protector : for the excess in the abuse of super, 
fluities in eating and drinking, and gratifying our ap. 
petites, or the excess of care and pains in getting, or 
keeping, or disposing superfluities and redundance, 
commonly doth more harm, even to our natural com- 
plexions and constitution, than a mediocrity proper- 
tionable to the necessities of nature. 

5. Wkatwever is more than enough for our natural 
support, and the necessary supply of our families, 
and so employed, is in truths vain, useless, unservie€' 
able ; and such a man is rich but in fancy and notion, 
and not in truth and reality : For the use of externals 
is to supply our natural necessities ; if I have a mill* 
ion of money, and yet an hundred pounds are suffi- 
cient, and as much as I shall use to bring me to my 

^Nature is eontent with a little. 
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grave, the rest is vain and needless to me, and doth 
me no good : It is indeed my burthen, and my care, 
and my trouble ; bat it is of no more use .to me in my 
chest, than if it were in the centre of the earth. It is 
true, I have thereby a happy opportunity if I have a 
large and wise heart to dispose of it for the glory 
and service of God, and the good of mankind, in 
works of piety, charity, and humanity : but if I keep 
it in my chest, it is an impertinent trouble, neither 
useful for myself, because I need it not, I have enough 
without it ; nor as I order it, is it useful for others, 
no more than if it were an hundred fathoms under 
ground. 

G. A state of mediorrity, or supplies proportionate 
to my necessity, is infinitely more safe to me, even 
in respect to myself, than an estate of glory, wealth, 
power, and abundance. An estate of mediocrity and 
commensurateness to our exigence and necessity, is 
the freest of any condition in the world from pertur- 
bations and temptations. A state and condition of 
want, and too narrow for our necessities, is an estate 
subject to some troubles and temptations. £ut of all 
conditions in the world, a redundant and over.plen- 
tiful condition is most subject to the most dangerous 
and pernicious temptations in the world : as namely, 
forgetfulness of God, self-dependance, pride, inso. 
lence, oppression, injustice, unquietness of muid, ex. 
cess, luxury, intemperance, contempt of others ; and 
I have very often known those persons that have 
carried themselves steadily and eommendably in a 
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ooadition of inediacHljt, nay, have been able to beu 
wilb victory the shocks of those lemptatioits tbu 
arise from want and poverty, yet wbea in the late 
limes ihey were advanced to wealth, power, and 
command, were lost, and could not bear the tempta- 
tions that actended grandeur, wealth and power; and 
(be BUnofwenllh and prosperity quickly disrotwd 
thom of that mantle of innocence, piety, and TJrtae, 
that they kept about them againat the slorma and as- 
■anllB of wants and nBceaaitieB. So that certainly it 
Teqiiires a greater vigilance, attention, industry and 
resolation, to oppose and conquer the ismptations of 
grandeur, wealth and power, than the temptations oF 
want, necessity and poverty ; Some pnljonee and 
Humility will do much to subdue Ihs latter; but be 
that will acquit himself from the tsmptationa of the 
former, bad need of great wisdom, moderation, so- 
briety, and a low esteem of the world, and especially 
a groat and practical eitercise of the fear of God, 
faith in his promises, and a Gxed hope and proapaei 
ofiha prumiaes of immortality and glory, whereby 
they may overcome the flattering and deceiyitig 

7. A stale of externals proponionaie to oar ne. 
cessities is a far more lermr and »a/e estate m rtfei- 
tntt la atheri, than an estate of Dxlemal grsQdear, 
and wealth, and power : And the reasons are, Rrat, 
because the former hath nothing thai others do covel 
OT desire ; but the latter bath gotten the golden ball, 
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and are restless till tbey have gotten it, which makes 
the man's estate unquiet and unsafe, because he hath 
many competitors for what he enjoys, which are con. 
tinnally endeavoring to trip up his heeis : just as we 
see when a bird hath gotten a booty or prey, all other 
birds of prey are following and catching after it, and 
ever molesting him that hath it. 2. Because he that 
enjoys much, either of honor or wealth, or power, is 
the object of the envy of other men, which is a busy, 
restless, pernicious humor, and ever pieking quarrels 
and finding faults, and studying and endeavoring the 
ruin of its object : Whereas a state of mediocrity, is 
a state of quietness, and free from the assaults and 
shafts of his pestilent companions. 

8. We see that all worldly matters are by a kind 
of inbred and connatural necessity subject to muta- 
tions and changes. When grandeur, honor, and 
wealth are at their highest pitch, like the sun in the 
meridian, it stays not long there, but has its declina- 
tion. Now the changes that are incident to greatness 
and wealth, are always for the worst : they most 
commonly take their wings and fly away, when they 
seem to be in their highest pitch of plenty and glory : 
And this creates in a man very great anxiety and 
restless fear, lest he should lose what he hath ; and 
infinite stragglings and shiftings to keep it when it is 
going; and extreme disappointment, vexation and 
sorrow when it is gone. On the other side a state 
of mediocrity may have its changes too ; and as it is 
seldom for the wone, to it is most ordinarily for the 
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better; wfaerebj the smb halfc gfeet peaee end tnnt 
qnilEtf. Weneednothaveelielteriaeteiieeofbolh 
Uieee oooditioiia tlraii in Jme&k% the pertan h&the teat ; 
while he wee in a state of medioerity* end lalfaer ia> 
deed« in a ttrait,- than in an anqde eonditidn ; when 
he had nothing but his stefi^ end hieevpplieB ofbiead 
to eat, and clothes to .put on, he wee in m elate of 
great tranquillity; aad that diange, which befisl Ihtt 
condition, was a change not for the woreot hot for 
the better, at least in relation to eztemale, hie enp- 
plies increased : but as soon ae he onoe arrtred at 
great wealth under his uncle LAqm% though it is true 
the DiTine Providence kept him from a total lose of 
it, yet he soon found that prosperous emidition foil of 
thorns and difficulties : 1. His uncle end hie sons'be- 
gan to envy his wealth, and he begen to be in great 
fears and jealousies lest he should be depriTed of all. 
S. Then to avoid that fear, he ffies, and his nncle 
pursues him, and ihen he was under a new foar of 
loss ot all he had<«, 3. W hen that fear was over, then 
he fears' thait the rumor of his wealth, and the former 
displeasure of his brother JSseu might make him end 
all hie^ealth a prey to his brother, and certainly, had 
not the immediate providence of Almighty God 
strangely interposed, he had not only foltthe diffienU 
ties and nnquielnees of his great wealthy. oooditiflo 
(which were profitable for hieinstmetion) Jnit he had 
suffered a total deprivation of it, eidier by Im%mm or 
JSmmi, or at least by the neighboring Sheehrndtm* 
exasperated ^.die treaeheiy and onelly of hie.two 
eooe i^iinepfi and 
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Upon these and many more considerationB, it is 
most evident, that a state of mediocrity in externals 
is to be preferred before an estate of much wealth, 
honor, or grandeur ; that of the two extremes, pov. 
erty on the one side, or very great wealth and glory 
on the other ; the latter is in truth more dangerous 
and difficult than the former ; but that o(Aguf*s pray, 
er, a state of mediocrity, neither poverty nor riches, 
but food convenient for a man's condition, is the most 
desirable state in this life, and that which avoids the 
difficulty of both extremes. 

I would willingly from these considerations, there, 
fore, learn to attain 9ueh a temper and dispoeition of 
aoul, at might he eafe and useful for me in relation 
to all these three conditions of life^ whichsoever of 
them the Divine Providence should send unto me : 

1. In reference to a state oimediocrity,' oi such a 
state of externals, as might be suitable to the exi- 
gence and nature of my condition in this life ; I should 
make such a state my choice, and not my trouble : 
I should with all thankfulness acknowledge both the 
goodness and wisdpm of Almighty God, in giving me 
so competent, and s5 safe a condition; that hath by 
his providence delivered me from the difficulties, 
and inconveniences, and dangers, and temptations of 
both extremes, namely, great want, and great wealth : 
and I shall bear my lot^not only with great patience 
and quietness, but with great contentation and thank, 
fiilness. 

3. In referMice to an ettats of Want or Indigenes : 

5 
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If it should please the Divine Prondence to appoint 
that condition to me, I should nevertheless comfort 
and support myself with such considerations as these : 
1. Though my condition be narrow and necessitous^ 
yet it is that which the great wise Lord of the great 
family of the world hath appointed to me; I will 
therefore bear it with patience and resignation. 3. 
Though it be an estate of indigence and narrow, 
ness, yet it is such as affords me and my femily life 
and subsistence, though not without much pains and 
difficulty ; it might have been worse, and it may 
please Grod to make it better, when he seeth fit ; I 
will therefore bear it with contentedness, as well as 
patience. 3. Though my state be very narrow and 
pinching, yet it is possible much more safe than an 
estate of grandeur and affluence : my account is the 
less ; my temptations not so dangerous ; my cares 
fewer; my lessdns of dependance* upon Grod, of hu- 
mility and lowliness of mind, of temperance and so. 
briety, of contempt of the world, of valuation of eter- 
nity and provision for it, are better learned in this 
extreme than in the other ; I shall therefore endeav. 
or to improve the opportunities, even of this hard 
condition, and bear it not only with contentedness but 
thankfulness. 
3. In reference to an estaU of Redundance and af- 
^ floence of externals, an estate of wealth and plenty, 
of honor and grandeur, of power and authority and 
pre-eminence ; I will consider, 1. That this is an ea- 
istefdU of temptations, and temptations of the great. 
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est size and the most dangerous nature ; as, pride and 
insolence, fprgetfnlness of God, luxury, intemper* 
ance, carnal confidence and security, contempt of 
others, and mfinite more : and if any of these get the 
advantage, they will do me more mischief, than all 
my wealth will do me good. d. Therefore I will 
learn and exercise very great vigilance and attention, 
that I be not cheated into these temptations. 3. I 
will take a true estimate of- the world and of all these 
goodly appearances that I am attended with from it; 
and I will not take my measure and estimate of them 
by common opinion of the world, or by their splendid 
outside, but I will look more stric% into them, and 
find whether they are not uncertain, deceiving things ; 
whaf stability there is is them; what good tiiiey 
will do me after death; what quietness and tran. 
quillity of mind they ^11 give me, or rather take 
from me; whether they have in themselves any 
real influence to make me better or wiser. 4. Up- 
on these considerations, if I find, as find I shall, 
that they have not that real worth in them that the 
vain world imagines, I will not set my heart upon 
them, nor lay any confidence upon them, nor lay ont 
much of my love unto them, nor any great esteem for 
them. 5. I will set my heart to a true and serious 
consideraticm of those durable riches, and glory and 
honor that our dear Lord hath provided for us in the ' 
life to come, and that eternal weight of glory will in 
finitely outweigh all the wealth and honor, and glory 
that I do or« can ei^oy in this world. 6. And upon 
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this consideration also I will rectify my judgment 
concerning this world, and the greatest glory of it, 
and thereby habituate myself to a low esteem of the 
wealth I have, or can have, and set up my hopes and 
treasure in more noble and durable enjoyments. 
7. I will consider that I am but a steward when all is 
done, and the greater my wealth and honor is, the 
greater my accounts must be, and the more difficult 
to keep them fair. 8. That in as much as I am but 
a steward, I will be very careful that my manage- 
ment of my trust may be such as will bear my Lord's 
scrutiny ; I will not employ my stock of wealth or 
honor to the dishonor of my Lord, in riot or excess, 
in vanity or oppression ; but will do as much good 
with it as I can, according to the trust committed to 
me, that I may give a just and fair and comfortable 
account of my stewardship when my Lord and Mas. 
ter calls for it. 9. That in as much as those very ex. 
temals are in themselves blessings, if well employ- 
ed, though not the blessings of the greatest mag. 
nitude ; I will with all humility an^ thankfulness 
acknowledge the Divine bounty to me, in trusting me 
with abundance, and will employ it to his honor. 
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PHIL. IV. 11. 

For I have learned in wkatwever ttate I am (here^ 

with to be content. 

There are three excellent virtues which espedally 
refer to onr condition in this life, and much conduce 
to our safe and comlbrtable passage throup^h them. 

1. Equality of Mind, or Equanimity, 

2. Patience. 

3. Contentednets. 

1. Equality of Mind, or Equanimiiy, is that virtue 
which refers both to prosperity and adversity, where- 
by in all conditions of tiiat kind we carry an even 
and equal temper, neither over-much lifted up by 
prosperity, nor over-much depressed in adversity. 

Patience properly refers to causes, disappoint- 
ment, afflictions, and adversity, whereby wa cartY «. 
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quiet and rabmissivo mind, wkhoat miiniiiiniif» paf- 
noD, or discomposiire of ipirit, in all aflfietioiiii 
whether nckneBs, loss of friends, poverty, reproach, 
disgrace, or the like. 

3. ConUntatum, which differs from eqoafitj of mind, 
because that respects as well prosperity as adversity, 
this only adversity ; and in some respects diflfora also 
from patience (though this always aceompaniee it-) 
1. In the extent of the object, for patienee respects 
all kinds of affliction, contentednesp, in propriety of 
speech, respects principally the affliction of waat or 
poverty. 2. In the act itself, for patience, m propri. 
ety of speech, implies only a quiet composed tolera- 
tion of the evilness of adversity ; but eontentedness 
imports somewhat more, namely, not only a quiet- 
ness of mind, but a kind of cheerful free eobmission 
to our present condition of adversity, a ready com- 
pliance with the Divine Providence, and, in efiect, a 
choice of that state wherein the Divbe dispensation 
placeth us, as well as in bearing it. 

These, though they may in strictness give a dis- 
tinction between patience and contentationy yet we 
must observe that cementation is never without pa- 
tienee, though it be something more : and that in the 
common acceptation and latitude of the word* Coo- 
tentatioQ doth not only extend to the condition or a£. 
fliction of poverty, but even to all other outward a£. 
flictioas reached to us by the inffloting or permitting 
hand of Divine Providence : and in this large aecept. 
alioo I shall here apply and use it. 
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Content, therefore, in its large acceptation, is not 
only a quiet and patient, but also a free and cheerful 
closing with the estate and condition of life, which 
the Divine dispensation shall allot unto us, whether 
mean or poor, or laborious and painful, or obscure, 
or necessitous, or sickly, or unhealthy, or without 
friends, or with loss or absence of friends, or any 
other state that seems ungrateful to our natures or dis- 
positions. For we need not apply this virtue to a state 
of high prosperity in all things, wherein, (though men 
are not ordinarily contented,) yet they have but small 
temptations to discontent from the state itself where- 
in they are so. 

This lesson of contentation was learnt by this 
Apostle, which imports these things : 1. That it is a 
lesson that is possible to be learned, for the Apostle 
had learned it. 2. That it is a lesson that requires 
something of industry and pains to acquire it, for he 
learned it before he attained it. 3. That it is a lesson 
that desenres the learning, for he speaks of it as of 
a thing of moment and great use, well worth the 
pains he took to attain it And the truth is, it is of 
so great importance to be learnt, that without it we 
want the comfort of our lives ; and with it all condi. 
tions of life are not only tolerable, but comfortable. 
And henee it is, that this excellent Apostlo doth very 
often inculcate and press, and commend this lesson 
in many of his epistles. ^Godliness with content, 
ment is great gain.' «Let your convwsatioiL be with. 
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out eoTetonsneBs, and be content with ench things as 
ye have : for he hath said, I will not leave thee nor 
forsake thee.* Again, *And having food and raiment, 
let ui OB be therewith content.' , 

I shall therefore set down those reammt that may 
persuade and encourage us to cont^itation with our 
condition, and likewise to patience under it ; for pa« 
tience and cementation cannot be well severed. And 
the reasons are of two murU; I. Moral. 2. Divine 
and Evangelica). Neither shall I decline the use of 
moral reasons, considering how far, by help of these, 
many Heathens (that had not the true knowledge of 
God revealed in his Word and Son) advanced in the 
practice of these virtues. The Moral Reasons there, 
fore are these : 

1. Very many of the external evils we suffer are 
of our own choice and procurement, the fruits of our 
own follies and inadvertence, and averseness to good 
counsel. And why should we be discontented, or 
impatient under those evils which we ourselves have 
chosen, or repine because these trees bear their nat. 
ural fruit? 

2. The greatest part of evils we suffer are of that 
nature and kind, that are not in our power either to 
prevent or h^lp : Some come from the very condition 
of our nature, as sickness, death of friends ; and of 
absolute necessity, the more relations any man hath, 
the more evils of this kind he may suffer : And can 
we reasonably expect that the very nature of things 
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should be changed to please our humors ? Again 
some come from the hands of men, that, may be, are 
more powerful, more subtle and malicious : Why 
should we discontent ourselves, or be impatient, be- 
cause others are too strong for us? Others again 
come by occurrences natural (though disposed by the 
hand of the Divine Providence) as losses by storms 
and tempests, by unseasonable weather, by intem. 
perateness of the air or meteors : Can we reasona- 
bly expect that the Great God of heaven and earth 
should alter his settled laws of nature for the conve- 
nience of every such little worm as you or I am ? It 
may be that storm or intemperate season, that may 
do you or me some prejudice, may do others as many 
and as good, or it may be more and better, a benefit ; 
that wind that strikes my ship against the rock, may 
fetch off two or more from the sands. Let us be con. 
tent therefore to suffer Almighty God to govern the 
world according to his wisdom, and not our will, 
though it may be a particular detriment to you or to 
me ; or if we repine against it, we must not think 
thereby to obtain our own wills. 

3. The texture and frame of the world is auch^ 
that it is absolutely necessary, that if some be rich 
and powerful, or great, or honorable, others must be 
poor, and subject, and ignoble. If all were equally 
powerful, there would be no power nor government, 
because all would be equal : if all were equally rich, 
it would be but only nominally, indeed none would be 

6 
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rich, but all would be poor, there could be Di 
cere, no laborers, no oervanls. Since therefc 
of necessity, in Iho order of The world, that s 

wbf should I be eo unreasonable, or unjust, to di 
thai lot of poverty or lonneaa ofcondition al 
aiiOther'H and not mine^ Or whf abnuld n 
conlenled to be of the lower sort of tnen, si 
order of the world reqnire* that auch same n: 

i. Let aaf mac observe while he will, he sbaillind 
that whtilsoever of leor/dly advantage any man doth 
mosi plentifulj enjoy, and moat men mom greedil; 
deHira, ot necessity he must thereby have t 
tt and more affiictioiu. A man desires many c 
dren, friends, relations ; the more he bath of thetjj 
the more mortal dying cotnforia he bath ; the a 
be bath that must be eick, and su.Tet afflicl 
die ; and every one of these afllictions or loi 
man's relations are bo many renewed etHictions ta 
cToaaes, and troubles (o himself. A man di 
wealth, and halh it; the more carea and fea 
hath ; end the more ho hath, the more he halh to 
and of necessity he must have more Iosbbh the n 
he halh ; as he that halh a thousand sheep, must in 
probability lose mare in a year than he that hath but 
forty : And besides, wealth is the common mark thai 
avery man shoots at, and every man will be pulling 
AOtnewhat from him thai bath much, because every 
man thinks be bath enough for others aa well as him. 
aalC A man itnm boaoi, powef, grmdeitf, mj 
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he hath it : but every man enries him and is ready 
to wihorse him ; and a small neglect, reproach or 
misfortune sits closer to such a man, than to a meai). 
er man ; and the more of honor or power he hath, 
the more of such breaches he shall be sure to meet 
with. A man desires long life, and accordingly en. 
joys it; but in the tract of long life, a man is sure to 
meet with more sickness, more crosses, more loss of 
friends and relations, and overlive? the greatest part 
of his external comforts, and in old age becomes his 
own burthen. 

5. If a man desires much wealth or power, and 
enjoys it, yet it is certain so much the more hereof 
he haih, so much the less others have ; for he hath 
that which might otherwise be divided among many : 
Why therefore should a man desire it, or discontent 
himself, if he have it not, since what he thus enjoys 
is with another's detriment and loss, who would have 
a share in it, if he had it not alone f And why should 
I covet that, or be discontented if I have it not, since 
if I have it, I shall procure the like discontent in 
others. 

6. It is certain in the course of the world, there are 
and must be a greater number of crosses and troubles, 
and of greater moment than there are of external 
comforts ; nay, there is scarce any comfort that any 
man hath, but like Jonah*s gourd, it hath a worm 
growing at the root of it, which doth not only wither 
the comfort itself, but most times creates greater trou. 
ble and sorrow, than the comfort itself hath ^ood \1 
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Ba\iTe\y enjoyed. A man haib nniiy children, kaay 
be ihey ata oil very good and hopeful, yet ihey are 
mortal, and if they die, the death of such a child is 
BO much liie more grievoua, by how much the more 
good and lowardly he wns. But if any of them prove 
vicious, foolish, and naught, by how niucli a cbild is 
nearer than a Htrangei, hy so much Iho mora his ri. 
ces give trouble, sorrow, and core to bis parent: So 
that in all worldly things, the slock of trouble is 
greatar three to one, than thai of comfona ; so Ime 
is ihnl of Job, a maa iaba'Ti to Iroublesatlheiparli 
fiy vjiicard. Why therefore should a man sink into 
discontent, because the world doth bnl giAitum ohti- 
nert,* and follow its own DBtaral complexion and 

7. We are generally greatly miitaken in ikt na- 
ture of good and rvil, and have not the Iruemeuurev 
of it. That is truly relatively good which makes a 
man the better, and that truly evil in its relative na. 
ture, which mnkea a man the worse. If prospeiilj 
and success make me thankful, watchful, charitable, 
beneficent ; then ia prosperity good tome, for it makes 
me heller ; but if it make me proud, haughty, inso- 
lent, domineering, vain. glorious, ii is evil lo me. 
If adversity make rae clamoroua, murrauring, envi- 
ous, spightful, injurious, ihen il is evil lo me| bat if 
it mokes me humble, sober, patieDl, then it is gooil 
to me. And let any man impartially take the muaure 
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of the very same man, or divers men in each condi. 
tion, he shall find ten to one receive more miscliief 
by prosperity than by adversity. Why should I then 
not content myself with that condition which is more 
safe to me, and makes me the better man, though not 
the richer or greater f 

8. Which is but^ farther explication of what is 
said next before. It is certain, that a good man is 
like the elixir^ it turns iron into gold, and makes the 
most sour condition of life not only tolerable, but 
useful and convenient. If I be such, I mould and 
frame my worst condition into a condition of comfort 
and contentment by my patience and Gontentation. 
Why should I then be discontented with my condi- 
tion, since by the grace of Grod I am able to make it 
what I please ? If I can content myself with the 
good temper and disposition of my own heart and 
soul, I have no reason to be discontented with my 
condition ; for if I find it not good, I c .n make it such 
by the equality, patience, and temper of my own 
mind : And that the mind is the principal matter in 
Gontentation or discontent, we need no other instance 
than that of ^hab and Haman ; the one a great king, 
the other a great fiivorite of a mighty monarch, full 
of wealth and honor : yet a covetous mind in the one 
and a proud mind in the other, made the former sick 
for a little spot of ground, and the latter grew to so 
high a degree of discontent for want of the knee of 
a poor Jew, that it withered all his enjojrments. 

9. Dueantent and tmjNilteRce gaU a thonsaiid 
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times more than the erot or tffiieiim do. We Owe 
more of the evil crosees, troubles, and afflictions, to 
the unquiet, restless, impatient distemper of our mind, 
than to them. We are like men in a fever, that infi- 
nitely increase their heat by their tossing and tum- 
bling, more than if they lay still, and then they com. 
plain of the uneasiness of their bed : Like the pro. 
phet's wild bull in a net, we entangle and tire our. 
selves worse with our struggling, than if we were 
more patient and still ; or like the ship, it is not 
broken by the rock, but by its own violent motion 
against it ; why then should I discontent, and disqui. 
et myself with my condition, when I make it and my- 
self thereby worse and more uneasy ? 

10. As my discontentedness and unquietness ren. 
ders my condition the more uneasy, so they no way 
conduce to my rescue from it : For since I cannot be 
so brutish as to think that the occurrences which be. 
fal men are without a divine conduct, so it is certain, 
that all his dispensations are wise and directed to a 
wise end, and even afflictions themselves have their 
errand and business to make men more humble, 
watchful, and considerate. If I correct my child for 
his fault, and he continue still more stubborn, I shall 
correct him longer, till he return to his submissive, 
ness and duty. Why then should I discontent my. 
self, and be impatient under my affliction, when it is 
not only vain and fruitless thereby to expect deliver- 
ance, but in all probability the likeliest way to keep 
me still under it ? 
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11. As thtim, my condition is not amended, but 
made the worse, more severe, and lasting by my im- 
patience and discontent, so patience and contenta- 
iion wUl give me these great advantagee : 1. In all 
probability they will shorten my affliction, because 
they have obtained their effect and end, and the mes- 
sage they bring is duly answered. 2. But howsoev- 
er it will make it infinitely more easy, the less I 
struggle under it. 3. And, which is the best of all , 
they give me the possession of my own soul, inter- 
nal peace and tranquillity of nund, a kind and com. 
fortable serenity of spirit : I remain master of my 
passions, of my intellectuals, of myself, and am not 
transported into another thing, than what becomes a 
reasonable man : though there be storms and tem- 
pests and rolling seas without me, yet all is calm and 
quiet within. Content'ation and patience render my 
outward condition of little concernment to me, so 
long as they give me the opportunity to possess and 
enjoy myself my virtue and goodness, and the attes- 
tation of a good conscience. 

12. Though I want somewhat that others have, yet 
it is ten to one, that / have somewhat that many as 
good, if not better, want. It may be I want wealth, 
yet I have health ; it may be I want health, yet I 
have children that others want. I will learn con- 
tentment by considering others wants and my enjoy, 
ments, and not learn discontent from other's enjoy- 
ments and my own wants. 

These be the moral oonsiderations, and truly they 
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be of great weight, moment, and nee ; an^, at I said, 
carried the heathen a great way in the yirtnee of eon. 
tentation and patience : But yet they oftentimes ftdU 
isd, and were too weak to compose the mind under a 
storm of crosses, losses, and afflictions ; and there, 
fore Almighty Grod hath furnished us with a more ex. 
cellent way, which lets me into the second consider, 
ation, namely, the Dhine and Evangeliettl helpt to 
patience and contentation : Their number will not be 
80 many as the former, but their weight and effisacy 
greater, and they are such as these t 

1. The worst I here suffer is Icm than I deserve ; 
and the least that I enjoy is more than I can in jus. 
tice expect, it is the gift and bounty of God : I have 
therefore reason to be content and thankful for the 
least mercy ; and to be patient and quiet under my 
greatest evil. 

2. There is no affliction, cross, or condition of life, 
but i» reached out to ue from the hand or permieeion 
of the moat glorious Sovereign of all the world, to 
whom we owe an infinite subjection, because we have 
our being from him : and therefore it is but just and 
reasonable for us to content ourselves with what he 
is pleased thus to inflict : And the greatest cross or 
affliction of this life, is not answerable to his bounty 
and goodness in giving ns a being. 

3. He ia not only the Absolute Sovereign of Qa> 
and all the world, bat he is the most just and miss 
Governor of it, and all men, and all the diapensatiaiia 
of hii forernment are diieet^d to most jnst, wia« 
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and excellent ends : And therefore we have all im- 
aginable reason, not only patiently to submit, but 
cheerfully and contentedly to bear any condition that 
he diq>en8eth, and with an implicit faith, to resign 
our wills to his, as being assured it is infinitely more 
wise and just than ours. Sometimes they are the 
acts of his justice to punish us for some past offence, 
but always the acts 'of his wisdom either to try us, to 
make us more humble, watchful, dutiful, circumspect r 
to draw us off from too much resting on the world ; 
to make us bethink ourselves of our duty, and re- 
turning to him by repentance, faith and obedience. 

4. He is not only a wise and just govenior, but a 
mo9t merciful and tender Father ; and one that out 
of yery faithfulness, love and goodness, corrects us, 
as a father doth his son he entirely loveth : and up- 
on this account he may rest assured, 1. That he ne- 
ver afflicts, or sends, or permits any cross to fall up- 
on us but it is for our everlasting, and many times for 
our temporal good : 2. That no cross or affliction 
shall lie longer orheavier upon us, than is conducible 
to our good : 3. That he doth and will always send 
along his staff with his rod, his grace with his afflic- 
tion, to tutor and instruct us, to support and comfort 
U8 ; jmd if we find not this support in our greatest 
affliction, it is not because it is wanting to us, but be- 
eaose we are waoting to it, to lay hold upon it, and 
improve it. 

5, For our fiuthor assiiniiee of his love to vs, md 
cars of iit| we have die word of the great Monarch 
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of the World, the Mighty, Faithfbl, tnd AlUnffi- 
cient Grod. * I will not leave thee, lunr ibnake thee. ' 

6. He hath given us the greateet pledge of his love 
and goodness, that the most doubting or craving heart 
in the world coald ever desire ; kit Son to be onr aa- 
crifice : and how shall he not with him give ns all 
things needful, useful and beneficial ? 

This Son of his he made the Captain of onr Sal. 
vation, and yet he made him a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with griei^ and made perfect by suffer, 
ings. And this Son of Grod did bear, not only with 
patience, but with resignation and contentation of 
mind : * Npt as I will, but as thou wilt :* * I have a 
baptism to be baptised withal, and how am I straiten, 
ed till it be accomplished 7' And when all was done, 
Jewus, that was made a little lower than the angels, 
for the suffering of death, was crowned with glory 
and honor ; * That he by the grace of God should 
taste death for every man. For it becsune him, for 
whom are all things, and by whom are all things, in 
bringing many sons to glory, to make the Captain of 
their Salvation, perfect through sufferings,' and this 
was done, (besides that expiatory sacrifice thereby 
made for us) for these admirable ends, 1. That we 
might see before us the ordinary method of the Di. 
vine dispensation, his own Eternal Son, that knew no 
sin, yet was made a man of sorrow : and then, why 
should we, poor sinful men, expect to be exempted 
and privileged more than the Eternal Son, in whom 
God from Heaven, proclaimed himself well pleased I 
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2. That we might have examines before us : He that 
IB made the Captain of our SalyatioOy was likewise 
to be the eommon pattern and image, whereunto all 
his disciples and followers are to be conformed, both 
passively and actively : he was exhibited as the first- 
bom among many brethren ; the common image, ac- 
cording to which all his disciples and followers should 
be conformed.. As he was made perfect by suffer- 
ings, so must we ; and as he through a vale of suffer, 
ings passed into glory, so must we ; that if we suffer 
with him, we may be glorified with him : He was ex- 
hibited as the common standard and pattern of a 
Christian's condition, in the lowest estate that can' 
befal him in this life : and surely we have reason to 
be contented to be conformed, and subject to the con. 
dition of the Captain of our Salvation. 3. That as he 
was thus exhibited as a passive example of our con. 
formity, so he became an active example for our im- 
itation ; full of quietness, composedness, submission, 
patience, and contentation, to give us an example, 
and imprint upon us the same temper and frame of 
mind, that whilst we behold his example, we may, 
by a secret sympathy, be transformed as it were, into 
the same mould and image. 4. That we might have 
this great pledge and assurance, that he who once 
lived in this world, and had experience of the diffi- 
culties and troubles of it, and is now translated to the 
right hand of the glorious majesty of Gk>d, and hath 
the prospect of all our wants, and needs, and sorrows, 
and troubles, and soflbrings, and of the degrees of 
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■cnngth we have to beur it, and hith the pientitiide 
ol iK>wer to mppon, to ttrengthen mod deliTer oe ; I 
siy that we may he assured that he is a meroifal and 
fiuthful High4>rie8t, sensible and compassionate of oor 
condition ; * For in that he himself hath soffered^being 
tempted, he is able to saccour them that are tempted.' 
Thus it hath pleased the goodness of Almighty 
God, (who knows oar frame, and considers that we 
are but dust,) to nse as much indulgence and com- 
pliance as is possible for a most tender fother to his 
weak and froward children ; that since he knows af- 
fliction and crosses are as necessary for us as the 
very best of all our blessings, yet he gi^es us all the 
helps and supplies that are imaginable, with the great, 
est suitableness to our nature to make them easy, 
supportable, and profitable ; and to bear us up to bear 
them with the greatest patience and contentation. 
We cannot be without them, for then we are apt to 
grow proud and secure, self-conceited, insolent, to 
set up our rest, and be building of tabernacles here, 
to dread and fear death beyond all measure and or- 
der, and to be utterly unprovided for it, to be desi- 
reus to take our portion in this life, and lo make our 
heaven on this side death ; as the two tribes desired 
their lot on this side Jordan^ because they found it 
convenient. And though we cannot well be without 
them, yet we stand in need of daily helps to beai 
them patiently, contentedly, and profitably ; and w 
are accordingly, by the Divine goodness, fumishe 
inth helps suitable to oor condition and frame. 
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Ae all the afflietioQS, crosaeB, and troublee in this 
life are managed by the wise providence and govern, 
ment of the moat wiae and meroiM Gtod, and have 
their voice, errand, and meenige from him to na, 
( hear the rod, and him that hath appoinied it ; ao he 
hath given ns the inestimable Jewel of hie werd to 
expound and vnriddle what he means by them, and 
to instruct ua how to carry ourselves under them ; 
how to improve them all for our spiritual and ever- 
lasting good ; how with patience and cheerfulneasto 
undergo them ; how to be drawn the nearer to God 
by them. And to this end he hath given us most di- 
vine and wise eouneele touching them ; great assu- 
rance of his love, goodness, and the light of hia conn, 
tenance to carry and conduct us with comfort and de- 
pendence upon him in them, and hath given ns admi- 
rable examplee^ which are so many commentaries and 
expositions upon them, and to shew us what he means 
and intends in them and by them : As the examples 
of the Jewieh church and people ; the examples of 
his best saints and servants, and their sufferings and 
the reasons of them, and their deportment under 
them, and wherein they failed, and wherein they 
benefitted by them : as Abraham, Job, Moeee, David, 
Hezekiah, Joeiak, and all the apostles and primitive 
christians : In whom we may with great cleameas 
and aatisfaetion observe how much advantage they 
got by their afflictions ; what losses they were at by 
their peevishness, frowardnesa and discontent with 
their afflicted conditioos : whatoomlbrt, aatia&otiom 
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and benefit they attained by their patience, quietness, 
equality of mind, voluntary submission to the Divine 
Providence, and contentation with their estates, 
though never so troublesome and uneasy. 

But above all, the bountiful God hath brought Ufe 
and immortality to light through the Gospel : he hath 
given us the clearest conviction imaginable that this 
world, and our life in it, is not our principal end and 
scope, but the place of our pilgrimage, at best oar 
inn, not our home ; our place of trial and preparation 
for a better state : He hath shewed us that it is but 
our passage, and such a passage as must and shall 
be accompaDied with afflictions, and it may be with 
persecution by evil men, evil angels, evil occurren. 
ces ; that it is the place of our warfare : a trouble, 
some and tumultuous stormy sea, through which we 
must pass before we come to our haven : that our 
country, our home, our place of rest and happiness, 
lies on the other side of death, where there shall be 
no sorrow, nor trouble, nor fears, nor dangers, nor 
afflictions, nor tears, but a place of eternal and un. 
changeable comfort, fulness of most pure and unin. 
terrupted pleasures, and that tor evermore; that 
through many ' tribulations and afflictions we must 
enter into that kingdom, as his ancient people enter, 
ed into their Canaan through a red sea, a tiresome 
and barren wilderness, fiery serpents, wants, ene. 
mies, end uninterrupted dangers and difficulties : that 
* our light afflictions, which are here but for a moment, 
work for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight 
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of glory.' Our afflictions and inconrenienees in thfa 
world, 1. Are light in comparisKm of that exceeding, 
far more exceeding weight of glory : 2. As they are 
but light, 80 being compared with that eternal weight 
of glory, they are but for a moment : The longest 
life we here live is not ordinarily above threescore 
and ten years, and though the more troublesome and 
uneasy that life is, the longer it seems, yet compared 
with the infinite abyss of eternity, it is but a moment, 
yea less than a moment, if less can be, yet such is 
the longest stay in this life if compared with eternity. 
And the gracious God hath presented this greatest 
and most important truth to us, with the greatest evi- 
dence and aesuranee that the most desponding and 
suspicious soul can desire. 1. He hath given his 
own word of truth to assure us of it. 2. He hath 
given his own son to seal it unto us, by the mostpow. 
erful and convincing evidence imaginable ; by his 
mission from heaven on purpose to toll us it; by his 
miracles ; by attestations from heaven ; by the lay- 
ing down his own life in witness of it : by his resnr- 
rection and ascension ; by the miraculous mission of 
his holy spirit visibly and audibly. Again, 3. He 
hath confirmed it to us, by the doctrine an^ miracles 
of his apostles, by their death and martyrdom, as a 
witness of the truth t)i^y taught ; by the numerous 
converts and primitive christians, and godly martyrs, 
who all lived and died in this faith, and for it : who 
made it their choice rather to suffer afflictions with 
the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin 
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for a season, declaring plainly that they sought a bet- 
ter city and country, that is, a heavenly ; and this 
country, and this city -they had in their eye, even 
while they lived in this troublesome world : And this 
prospect, this -hope and expectation, rendered this 
lower world of no great value to them ; the pleas- 
ures thereof they esteemed but low and little, and 
the troubles and uneasiness thereof they did under- 
go patiently, cheerfully, and contentedly ; for they 
looked beyond them, and placed their hopes, their 
treasure, their comfort, above them. And even 
whilst they were in this life, yet they did by their 
faith and hope anticipate their own happiness, and 
enjoyed by faith, even before they actually possessed 
it by fruition ; for * Faith is the substance of things 
hoped for,' and makes those things present, by the 
firmness of a sound persuasion, which are in them. 
selves future and to come. 

And this is that which will have the same effect 
with us, if we live and believe as they did, and be 
but firmly and soundly persuaded of the truth of the 
gospel, thus admirably confirmed imto us : ' This is 
the victory that overcometh the world, even our 
faith.' * The just shall live by faith. » We live by 
taith, and not by sight ; and excellent is that passage 
to this purpose : * For which cause we faint not, but 
though our outward man perish, yet our inward man 
is renewed day by day. For our light affliction, 
which is but for a moment, worketh for us afar more 
exceedmg and eternal weight of glory. While we 
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look not at the thingg which are seen, but at the 
things which are not aeen ; for the things which are 
seen are temporal, bat the things which are not seen, 
are eternal. ' « 

And therefore, if we do bat seriously believe the 
truth of the Gospel, the truth of the life to come, the 
best external things of this world will seem but of 
small moment to take up the choicest ot our desires 
or hopes, and the worst things this world can inflict 
will appear too light to provoke us to impatience or 
discontent. He that hath but heaven and everlasting 
glory in prospect, and a firm expectation, will have a 
mind full of contentation in the midst of the lowest 
and darkest condition here on earth. Impatience and 
discontent never can stay long with us, if we awake 
our minds, and summon up our faith and hope in that 
life and happiness to come. Sudden passions of im- 
patience and discontent, may, like clouds, arise and 
trouble us for a while, but this faith, and this hope 
rooted in the heart, if stirred up, will, like the sun, 
scatter and dispel them, and cause the light of pa. 
tience, contentation, and comiort, to sl^e through 
them. 

And as we have this hope of immortality and bles. 
sedness set before us, so the meatu and wmy to at. 
tain it is easy and open to all ; no person is excluded 
from it, that wilfully excludes not himself. ' Ho ev. 
ery one that thirsteth,. come ye to the waters, and 
he that haih no money, eome ye, boy and eat with- 
oat money and without prioe. * * Whosoever will, 

7 
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let him take of the waters of life freely. ' * Come unto 
me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest. * The way to everlasting happineaa, 
and consequently to contentation here, is laid open to 
dU* It was the great reason why God made mankind, 
to communicate everlasting happiness to them ; and 
when they wilfully threw away that happiness, it was 
the end why he sent his Son into the world to restore 
mankind unto it. And as the way is open to all, so 
it is easy to all ; his yoke is easy and his burden 
light. The terms of attaining happiness, if aincere. 
ly endeavored, are easy to be performed, by virtue 
of that grace that Almighty God affords to all men, 
that do not wilfully reject it : namely, to believe the 
truth of the Gospel, so admirably confirmed ; and 
sincerely to endeavor to obey ^the precepts thereof, 
which are both just and reasonable, highly conducing 
to our contentation in this life, and consummating our 
happiness in the life to come : and for our encourage, 
ment iu this obedience, we are sure to have, if we 
desire it, the special grace of the blessed Spirit to 
assist us, and a merciful Father to accept of our sin. 
cerity, and a gracious Saviour to pardon our failings 
and deficiencies. So that the way to attain conten- 
tation in this life, and happiness in the life to come, 
as it is plain and certain, so is it open and free, none 
is excluded from it, but it is free and open to all that 
are but willing to use the means to attain it. 

And I shall wind up aU this long disoourse touch. 
ing Contentation with this plain and ordinary instance. 
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I have before said that our home, our country, is 
heaven and everlasting happiness, where there are 
no sorrows, nor fears, nor troubles ; that this world 
is the place of our travel, and pilgrimage, and at the 
best our inn. Now when I am in my journey, I meet 
with several inconveniences ; it may be the way is 
bad and foul, the weather tempestuous and stormy ; 
it may be I meet with some rough companions, that 
either turn me out of my way, or all dash and dirt 
me in it, yet 1 content myself, for all will be mended 
when I come home : But if I chance to lodge at my 
inn, there it may be I meet with bad entertainment, 
the inn is full of guests, and t am thrust into an 
inconvenient lodging, or ill diet; yet I content my- 
self, and consider it is no other than what I have rea- 
son to expect ; it is but according to the common con- 
dition of things in that place ; neither am I solicitous 
to furnish my lodgings with better accommodations, 
for I must not expect to make long stay there, it is 
but my inn, my place of repose for a night, and not 
my home ; and therefore I content myself with it as 
I find it, all will be amended when I come home. In 
the same manner it is with this world ; perchance I 
meet with an ill and uncomfortable passage through 
it ; I have a sickly body, a narrow estate, meet with 
affronts and disgraces, lose my friends, companions 
and relations; my best entertainment in it is but 
troublesome and uneasy ; but yet I do content my- 
self; I consider it is but my pilgrimage, my passage, 
my inn ; it is not my country, nor the i^Iba^ ^^ ^^sc^ 
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rest : This kind of usage or condition is bat accord, 
ing to the law and custom of the place, it will be 
amended when I come home, for in my father's house 
there are mansions, many mansions instead of my 
inn, and my Saviour himself hath not disdained to 
be my harbinger ; he is gone thither before me, and 
gone to prepare a place for me, I will therefore qui. 
et and content myself with the inconyeniencies 
of my short journey, for tny accommodations will be 
admirable when I come to my home, that heavenly 
Jerusalem^ which is the place of my rest and happi. 
ness. 

But yet we must withal remember, that though 
heaven is oar home, the place of our rest and happi. 
ness, yet this world is a place for our duty and em. 
ployment, and we must use all honest and lawful 
means to preserve our lives and our comforts by our 
honest care and diligence. As it is our duty to. wait 
the time till our Lord and Master calls, so it is part 
of our task in this world given us by the great Mas. 
ter of the family of heaven and earth, to be employ- 
ed for the temporal good of ourselves and others. It 
is indeed our principal business to fit ourselves for 
our everlasting home, and to think of it ; but it is a 
part of our duty and act of obedience, while we are 
here, to employ ourselves with honesty and diligence 
in our temporal employments : Though we are not 
to set our hearts upon the conveniencies of this life, 
yet we are not to reject them, but to use them thank* 
/uIJ/^ and soberly ; for they are blessmgs thftt d999rTe 
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our gratitude, though they ought not entirely to take 
up our hearts. Again, though crosses and afflictions 
must be the exercise of our patience, Ve mutt not 
wilfully choose them, nor run into them. Let God 
be still the Master of his own dispensation, for he is 
wise, and knows what is fit for us, when we know 
not what is so fit for ourselves. When he sends them, 
or permits them, our duty is patience and contenta 
tion, but commonly our own choice ~ is headstrong 
and foolish. 

It was the error of many new converts to chris- 
tianity, that they thought, that when heaven and heav- 
enly mindedness was pressed, that presently they 
must oast off all care of the world, desert their 
callings and busily and unnecessarily thrust them- 
selves into dangers, that so they might be quit of all 
worldly cares and business, and of life itself. This 
the Apostles frequently remove and shew the error 
of it, and that justly ; for the truth of it is, our con- 
tinuance in this life, and in our honest employments 
and callings, our thankful use of external blessings 
here, and our honest endeavors for. them, the en. 
deavor to do good in our places, so long as we con. 
tinue in them ; our prudent prevention of external 
evils, are part of that obedience we owe to our Ma. 
ker, and part of that exercise or task that is given us 
by him to perform in this life ; and our cheerful, 
faithful, diligent, conversation herein, is so far from 
being incompatible to Christianity, that it is part of 
our christiui duty, and of that service we owe to 
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our Maker ; and ■( is indeed ihe exercise of our pa- 
lience, and ihe evidence al s cnnl:eated mind i For 
whosoever grows so weary of ibe world, that pres- 
ently, wilh frownrd Jonah he wisheih lo die, or throws 
off all, it IB a sign of want of Ihat conlentation thai 
is here commended 1 because ime conleolatinn con- 
aislB in a cheerful and ready complinnce with the will 
of Gad, Bnd nol in a froward preference of our own 
will or choice. Il waa part of our Bavioar'a excel- 
lent prayer, for his disciples, ' I pray not Ihal thou 
Bhouldst take them out of the world, but ibat tUou 
shouldet keep them from the evil. ' 

The businosa ihorefore of these pnperB is to lei 
you see what are the helps to attain patience and 
contenta^on iu this world, iliat our pasaugB through 
it may be safe and comforlshle, and agreeable lo the 
aill of Ood, and lo remedy that impatience and dis- 
aontenl which is ordinarily found among men ; to 
teach men how to amend their lives, inslend of being 
weary of them ; and lo make the worst conditions in 
the world easy and comfortahle, by making the mind 
quiet, patient, and thankful. For 'tia the discontent- 
ed and impatient mind that truly makes the world 
much mora uneasy than it is in iiaelf. 






A GOOD METHOD 



TO ENTBRTAIN* 



UNSTABLE AND TROUBLESOME TIMES. 



The first expedient is to expect them before they 
come : The Tery state of the world is uncertain and 
unstable, and for the most part stormy and trouble- 
some ; if there be some intervals of tranquillity and 
sedateness, they are oommonly attended with longer 
periods of unquiemess and trouble ; and the greatest 
impressions are then made by ihem, ^en they sur. 
prise us, and eome unexpected. When the mind is 
prepared for them by a kind of anticipation, it abates 
the edge, and keenness and sharpness of them. By 
this means a man, in a great measure, knows the 
worst of them before he feels them, which renders 
the Tery inennibraneet of them not so smart and 
troublesome to sense, as otherwise they would be. 
This pre^pprehensloa and anticipation of troubles 

*Tobearwltiu tWelfht 
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ancLdifficalties is the mother of preveniunff where it. 
is possiUe ; and where it is not, yet it is the mother 
of patience and resolution when they come. Bilney, 
the Martyr, was wont^ before he suffered, to put his 
finger in the candle, to habituate himself to a patient 
undergoing of his future martyrdom ; by this means, 
he in a great measure knew the worst of it, and arm^ 
ed himself with resolution and patience to beAr it. 
Men are apt to feed their fancies with Ihe anticipa- 
tion of what they hope for and wish in this world, 
and to possess it in imagination before they attain it 
in fruition, and this makes men vain : but if they 
would have the patience sometimes to anticipate 
what they have just cause to fear, and to put them, 
selves under a pre-apprehension of it, in relation to 
crosses and troubles, it would make them totac, and 
teach them a lessoil of patience and moderation, be- 
fore they have occasion to use it : so that they need 
dot then begin to learn it, when the present and in. 
cumbent pressure renders the lesson more difficult. 
This was the method our blessed Jjordtookwith his 
Disciples, frequently to tell them beforehand what 
they must expect in the world, and in fivers other 
places, telling them, they must expect in this world 
the worst of temporal evils, that they might thereby be 
prepared to entertain them with resolution and pa. 
tience, and might habituate their minds for their re. 
ception. 

2. The second expedient is, that we use all dili. 
gence to gain eueh a treaeura ae liee above the reach 
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of the storms of this world ; a kingdom that camiot 
be shaken ; namely, our peace with God in Christ, 
the pardon of our sins, and a well-grounded hope and 
assurance of eternal life. These be things that lie 
out of gun-shot, and will render the greatest troubles 
that can befal this lower world, or us in it, not only 
tolerable, but small and inconsiderable, when in the 
midst of all the concussions of this world, in the 
midst of losses of goods or estate, in the mjdst of 
storms and confusions, and disasters, and calamities, 
a man can have such deep and settled considerations 
as these : * Though I can see nothing but ccmiusions, 
and little hopes of their amendment, yet I have that 
which is out of the reach of all these; that which is 
infinitely more valuable to me, than all the best the 
world can give ; that which I can please and comfort 
myself in, notwithstanding all these worldly distrac- 
tions and fears ; namely, the assurance of my peace 
with the great God of Heaven and Earth. The worst 
that I can suiTer by these discomposures, and the 
most I can fear from them, is but death ; and that 
will not only put a period to the things I suffer, or 
can fear in this life, but will let me into the actual 
possession of my hopes, even such a state of glory 
and happiness as can never be ended nor shaken.* 
Such a hope, and such an assurance as this will keep 
the soul above water, and in a state of peace and 
tranquillity in all the tempests and shipwrecks that 
can befal either this inftrior world, or any person in 
it. 

8 
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3. The third expedient is this, that a man be re' 
solvedly constant to keep a good conaeienee, both be. 
fore the approach of troubles, and under them. It is 
most certainly true, that the very sting and venom of 
all crosses and troubles, is sin, and a consciousness 
of the guilt of it. This is that which gives troubles 
and crosses, and calamities their vigor, force, and 
sharpness ; it is the elixir, the very life of them, 
when a man shall be under extreme outward calam- 
ities, loss of goods, loss of liberty, loss of country, 
all outward hopes failing, and still greater billows, 
and waves and storms, and fears in prospect, and 
withinan angry, unquiet, avenging conscience, then 
indeed trouUes have th^ir perfection of malignity. 
Bat if a man in the midst of all these black and 
stormy appearances, hath a conscience full of peace, 
and integrity, and comfortable attestation, this gives 
a calm in the midst of all these storms ; and the rea. 
son is apparent, for it is not the tempestuousness or 
tranquillity of externals, that creates the trouble or 
the quietness of the man, but it is the mind, and that 
state of composure or discomposure that the mind is 
put into occasionally from them : and since there is 
nothing in the world that conduceth more to the com. 
posure and tranqurllity of the mind, than the serenity 
and clearness of the conscience, keep but that safe 
and untainted, the mind wiH enjoy a calm and tran. 
quillity in the midst of all the storms of the world ; 
and although the waves beat^ and the sea works, and 
the wiDda blow, that mind that hath a quiet and clew 
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conscience within, will be as stable and as safe from 
perturbation, as a rock in the midst of a tempestuous 
sea, and will be a Goshen to and within itself, when 
the rest of the world without, and round about a man, 
is like an Egypt {or plagues and darkness. If there- 
fore, either before the access or irruption of troubles, 
or under their pressure, any thing or person in the 
world solicit thee to ease or deliver thyself by a breach 
or wound of thy conscience, know they are about to 
cheat thee of thy best security under God, against 
the power and malignity of troubles ; they are about 
to clip ofi that lock, wherein next under Grod thy 
strength lieth. Whatever therefore thou dost hazard 
or lose, keep the integrity of thy conscience both be- 
fore the access of troubles, and under them. It is a 
jewel that will make thee rich in the midst of pover- 
ty ; a sun that will give thee light in the midst of 
darkness ; a fortr^s that will keep thee safe in the 
greatest danger, and that is never to be taken, unless 
thou thyself betray it, and deliver it up. 

4. The next expedient is this; namely, an assur- 
ance that the Divine wisdom, power and providence, 
doth dispose, govern, and order all the things in the 
world, even those that seem most confused, irregu. 
ular, tumultuous, and contumacious. This, as it is a 
most certain truth, so it is a most excellent expedient 
to compose and settle the mind, especially of such a 
man who truly loves and fears this great God, even 
under the blackest and most dismal troubles ind con- 
fusiong ; for it inust most necessarily give a sound 
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present, and practical argument of patience and con- 
tentation : for even these black dispensations are un. 
der the govemment and management of the most 
wise and powerful God. Why should I, that am a 
foolish vain creature, that scarce see to any distance 
before me, take upon me to censure these dispensa. 
tions, to struggle impatiently with them, to disquiet 
and torment myself with vexation at them ? Let 
God alone to govern and order the world as he thinks 
fit ; as his power is infinite, and cannot be resisted, 
so is his wisdom infinite, and knows best what is to 
be done, and when, and how. 2. As it gives a sound 
argument of patience and contentedness, so it gives a 
clear inference of resignation of ourselves up unto 
him, and to his will and disposal, upon the account 
of his goodness. It is the mere bounty and goodness 
of God that first gave being to all things, and pre- 
serves all things in their being; -that gives all those 
accommodations and conveniences that accompany 
their being ; why should I therefore distrust his 
goodness ? As he hath power to do what he pleas, 
eth, wisdom to direct and dispose that power, so he 
hath infinite goodness that accompanies that power 
and that wisdom. As I cannot put my will i;ito the 
hands of greater wisdom, so I cannot put my will in- 
to the hands of greater goodness. His beneficence 
to his creatures is greater than it is possible for the 
creatures to have to themselves. I will not only 
therefore patiently submit to his power and will, 
ivhieh I can by no means resist, but cheerfully re. 
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sign up myself to the disposal of his will, which is 
infinitely best, and therefore a better rule for my dis. 
posal than my own will. 

5. The next expedient is faith and recumbence* up. 
on those promises of his, which all wise and good men 
do, and must value above the best inheritance in this 
world ; namely, that he will not leave nor forsake 
those that fear and love him. *How much more 
shall your heavenly Father give good things to them 
that ask him V * He that spared not his own Son, 
but delivered him up for us all, how shall he not with 
him also freely give us all things ?' * All things shall 
work together for good to them that love God.* Up. 
on the assurance of these Divine promises, my heart 
may quiet itself in the midst of all the most dark and 
tumultuous concussions in the world. Is it best for 
me to be delivered out of them, or to be preserved in 
or under them ? I am under the providence and gov. 
emment of my heavenly father, who hath said. He 
will not leave me, nor forsake me ; who takes more 
care of me, and bears more love to m6 than I can 
bear to my most dutiful child ; that can in a moment 
rescue me from the calamity, or infallibly secure me 
under it ; that sees and knows every moment of my 
condition, and a thousand expedients to preserve or 
relieve me. On the other side, do I fall in the same 
common calamity, and sink under it, without any de. 
liverance from it, or preservation under it? His 

'Reliance. 
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will be done, I am sure it is for my good ; nay, it is 
not possible it should be otherwise : For my very 
death, the worst of worldly evils, will be but the 
transmission of me into a state of blessedness, rest 
and immortality ; for, * Blessed are they that die in 
the Lord, they rest from their labors and their works 
follow them.' 

6. The next expedient is prayer. The glorious 
God of Heaven hath given us a free and open access 
to his throne, there to sue out by prayer, those bles- 
sings and mercies which he hath promised. It is 
not only a duty that we owe in recognition of the 
Divine sovereignty ; a privilege of greater value than 
if we were made lords of the whole earth ; but a 
means to attain those mercies, that the Divine wisdom 
and goodness knows to be fittest for us ; by these 
means we may be sure to have deliverance or pre- 
servation, if useful or fit for us ; or if not, yet those 
favors and condescensions from Almighty God, that 
are better than deliverance itself; namely, patience 
and contentedness with the Divine good pleasure ; 
resignation of our wills to him ; great peace and 
tranquillity of mind ; evidences and communications 
3i his love and favor to us ; support under our weak- 
nesses and despondencies ; and many times Almigh- 
ty God, in these wildernesses of distractions and con- 
fusions, and storms, and calamities, whether public 
or private, gives out, as a return to hearty and faith, 
ful prayer, such revelations of his goodness, and ir- 
radlationa of bis favor and love, that a man would not 
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exchange for all the external happiness that this 
world can afford, and recompenseth the loss and 
troubles in relation to externals, with a far greater 
measure of the manifestations of his favor, than ever 
a man did receive in his greatest confluence of ex- 
ternal advantages. Yea, and possibly, the time of 
external storms and troubles is far more seasonable 
for such returns of faithful and humble prayer, than 
the times of external affluence and benefits ; and the 
devotion of the soul by such troubles raised to a 
greater height, and accompanied by more grace, and 
humility, and fervency, than is ordinarily found in a- 
condition of external peace, plenty, and serenity 
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The Great Lord of the World hath placed the 
children of men in this earth as his stewards ; and 
according to the parable in Matth. 25, he delivers to 
every person his talents, or stock of advantages or 
opportunities ; to some he commits more, to some 
less, to all some. 

This stock is committed. to every person under a 
trust, or charge, to employ the same in ways, and to 
ends, and in proportion suitable to the talents thus 
conunitted to them, and to the measure and quality 
of them. 

The ends of this deputing of the children of men 
to this kind of employment of their talents are di- 
vers : 1. That they may be kept in continual action 
and motioo suitable to the condition of reasonable 
creatures, at almost every thing else in the world is 
eontinued in motion suitable to its own nature, which 
is the fubjact of the wise man's discoarae : * All 
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things are full of labor.' 2. That in that regular mo^ 
tion they may attain ends of advantage to them- 
selves : for all things are so ordered by the most 
wise God, that every being hath its own proportiona- 
ble perfection and happiness, inseparably annexed to 
that way and work which his providence hath des- 
tined it unto. 3. That in that due and regular em. 
ployment, each man might be in some measure ser- 
viceable and advantageous to another. 4. That al- 
though the great Lord of this family can receive no 
advantage by the setvice of his creatures, because he 
is perfect and all.suf&cient in himself; yet he re- 
ceives glory and praise by it, and a complacency in 
beholding a conformity in the creature, to his own 
most perfect will. 

To the due execution of this trust committed to 
the children of men, and for their encouragement in 
it, he hath annexed a reward by his promise, and 
the free appointment of his own good pleasure ; this 
reward therefore is not meritoriously due to the em- 
ployment of the talent ; for as the talent is the Lord's, 
so is the strength and ability whereby it is employ- 
ed ; but by his own good pleasure and free promise, 
the reward is knit to the work. In this case there, 
fore the reward is not.demandable, so much upon 
the account of the divine justice, as upon the account 
of the divine truth and fidelity. On the other side, to 

• 

the mal.administration of this trust, there is annex, 
ed a retribution of punishment ; and this most natur- 
aUy and meritoriously, for the law of common justice 
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and reason doth most justly subject the creature, that 
depends in his being upon his Creator, to the law 
and will of that Creator, and therefore having re- 
ceived a talent from his Lord, and, together with his 
being, an ability to employ it according to the will of 
his Lord, a non.employment, or mis-employment 
thereof doth most justly oblige him to guilt and pun- 
ishment, as the natural and just consequent of his de. 
merit. 

Of the Persona that do receive these talents, some 
do employ them well, though in various degrees; 
some to more advantage, some to less ; and although 
the best husbands come short of what they should do, 
and at best are in this respect unprofitable servants ; 
yet if there be a faithful, conscientious and sincere 
endeavor to employ that talent to their master's hon. 
or, they are accounted good stewards, and the mer- 
its of Christ supply by faith that wherein they come 
short. 

On the other side, some persons are unfaithful 
stewards of ihe'iT talents, and these are of three kinds : 
1. Such as wholly misemploy their talents, turning 
them to the dishonor and disservice of their Lord, 
which they should have employed to his service; 
and these have a double account to make, viz. of 
their talents and of their misemployment. 2. Such 
as do not at all employ their talent ; but as they do 
no harm, so they do no good with it ; these are neg- 
ligent servants, and have the single, but full account 
of their talents to make. 3. Such as do make some 
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use of their talents, but do not produce an increasi 
proportionable to their stock : and bo though the] 
are not debtors for their whole talents, yet are in ar 
rear and grown behind hand ; and so upon the foot o 
their account are found debtors to their Lord, whicl 
without faith in Christ, and his merits coming in u 
make up the sum, will be enough to cast them in pri 
son, and there keep them^to eternity. 

And according to these varieties of degrees, o 
good or bad administration, are the degrees of re 
ward or punishment. He that hath administered hii 
trust weU, so that there is a great access of his im- 
provement, hath the greater access of glory ; and h< 
that hath less surplusage upon his account, shal 
have the less degree of glory ; and on the other side 
he that hath many talents, and made no improvement 
his debt and punishment shall be the greater : H< 
that hath fewer talents, his non.improvement leavei 
him a debtor in a less sum, and consequently subjec 
to a less punishment. 

The great Day nf Account will be the great day o 
judgment when the Lord of the families of the whoh 
earth will call every man to his account of his stew 
ardship here on earth. Wherein we may with rev 
erence, and for the better fastening it upon our afTec 
tions, suppose the Lord thus to be speaking to all 
and every particular persons of the world. 

The Charge. 

' Come ye children of men, at I have formerly 
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made you stewards of my blessings upon earth, and 
committed to every one of you that come to the use 
of your understanding, several talents to employ and 
improve to the honor and service of me your Lord 
and Master, so now I come to call you to render an 
account of your stewardship ; and because you shall 
see the particular charge of your several receipts, 
whereunto you may give your answers, behold here 
is a schedule of the particulars with which I will 
charge you. Give in your particular answer how 
you have employed and improved them, and see you 
do it truly ; for know, I have a control and check up- 
on you ; a control within you, your own consciences, 
and a control without you, my book of remembrance, 
wherein all your receipts, disbursements aud employ, 
ments are registered. 

1. * I have given unto you all your senses^ and prin- 
cipally those two great senses of discipline, your 
sight and your hearing* 

* Item, I have given unto you dXl^understanding and 
reason to be a guide of your actions, and to some of 
you more eminent degrees thereof. 

* Item, I have given you all memory^ a treasury of 
things past, heard and observed. 

* Item, I have given you a con^ctenee to direct you 
and to check you in your miscarriages, and to en. 
courage you in well-doing ; and I have furnished that 
conscience of yours with light and principles of truth 
and practice, conformable to my will. 

( Item. I have laid open to all your view th% works 
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3. * Of externals. Great affluence of wealth and 
riches, eminence ofplaee^ and power and honor, great 
reputation and esteem in the world : great success in 
enterprises and undertakings, public and private : re- 
lations economical. 

4. * Of things of a mixt nature. Christian and 
liberal education; counsel and advice of faithful and 
judicious /mn(2«; good laws in the place and coun- 
try where you live, the written word of God acquaint- 
ing you with my will, and the way to eternal life ; 
the word preached by able and powerful ministers 
thereof; the Sacraments, both for your initiation and 
confirmation; special and Tpowerfal motions and im. 
pulses of my Spirit upon your consciences, dissuad. 
ing from sin, and encouraging in and to holiness ; 
special providences abstracting and diverting you from 
the commission of things contrary to my will, dishon- 
orable to my name, and hurtful to yourselves ; chas. 
tisements and corrections eminently and plainly in- 
flicted for sin committed by yourselves and others, 
so that the guilt was legible in the punishment ; «mt. 
nent blessings upon the ways of holiness and virtue, 
even to the view ol" the world ; Eminent restitution 
and deliverances upon repentance and amendment of 
life ; most clear and sensible experiences o( my love, 
favor, and listening to your prayers, to encourage you 

■ to a dependance upon me ; singular opportunities put 
into your hands, of instructing the ignorant, deliver- 
ing the oppressed, promoting my honor. 
' These are some of the many talent» which I have 
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and stewardship, to manage them for the ends that 
they were given, the honor of my Lord and Master. 

I have therefore been watchful and sober in the 
use and exercise of them, lest I should be unfaithful 
in them. 

If I have at any time, through weakness or inad. 
vertence, or temptation, misemployed any of them, I 
have been restless, till I have in some measure rec 
tified my miscarriage by repentance and amend- 
ment. 

2. IN PARTICULAR. 

Concerning my SenseSt and the use of them : 

I have made a covenant with mine eyes, that they 
should not rove after vanity, or forbidden objects ; I 
have employed them in beholding thy works of won- 
der and wisdom. 

I have busied them in reading tlipse books and wri- 
tings, that may instruct me in the great concernments 
of eternal life. 

I have stopt my ears against sinful and unprofitable 
discourse, and against slandering, and lying, and flat, 
tering tongues. 

I have exercised them in listening to those things 
that might increase my faith, knowledge and piety. 

I have kept them open to the cry of the poor and 
oppressed, to relieve them. The rest of the employ- 
ments of these and my other senses, have been for my 
necessary preservation, and the honest exercise of 
an honest calling and convenation. 

9 
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moderation, humility and thankfulness; and as I 
have been careful to employ it, so I have been as 
careful not to misemploy it. I looked upon it as thy 
talent, and therefore gave unto thee the glory, the use 
and service of it. 

4. As to the HEHORT thou hast lent me. 

On the contemplation of that strange and wonder, 
ful faculty, that distinctly, and notwithstanding the 
intervention of thousands of objects, retains their im. 
ages and representations, with all their circumstan. 
ces and consequents, I have admired the wonderful 
wisdom, power, and perfection of the Lord. 

I have endeavored principally to treasure up in it 
those^ things that may be most of use for the life to 
come, and most conducible to the attaining of it : thy 
mercies, commands, directions, promises ; my own 
vows, resolutions, experiences, failings ; to keep me 
constant in my duty, dependant upon thy goodness, 
humble and penitent. 

Some things I have studied to forget ; injuries, 
vain and hurtful discourses, and such things as either 
would make me the worse by remembering them, or 
take up too much room in my memory, which might 
be employed and stored with better fuiniture. 

The rest of the employment of my memory hath 
been to assist me in the ordinary and necessary con. 
versation with others, the ways of my callmg, the 
performing of my promises and undertakings, the 
preservation of good and lawful learning, that there. 
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by I might do semce to thy Name, serve my gen. 
oration, and improve myself in knowledge, vrisdom 
and understanding. 

5. A» touching my consciencb, and the light thou 
f htut given me in it. 

*^ 1. It hath been my care to improve that natural 

light, and to furnish it with the best principles I could, 
Before I had the knowledge of thy Word, I got ac 
much furniture as I could from the writings of the 

j best moralists, and the examples of the best men ; 

i after I had the light of thy Word,' I furnished it witt 

those most pure and unerring principles that I found 



^ 



m It. 
/ 2. I have been very diligent to keep my conscience 

clean; to encourage it in the vicegerency that thou 
; ^ hast given it over my soul and actings ; I have kepi 
^ it in the throne and greatest reverence and authorit} 

in my heart. 

3. In actions to be done or omitted ; I have always 
advised with it, and taken its advice, I have neithei 
stilled, nor forced, nor bribed it ; but gave it a free 
liberty to advise and speak out, and a free subjectioii 
of my will, purposes, and actions to it. 

4. If, through inadvertency of mind, or importunity 
of temptations, or precipitancy of occasion, or neces- 
sity of the times, I have at any time done amiss, ] 
have not taken her up short, or stopped her mouth 
or my own attention to her chiding and reproof ; but 
I bare with much submission of mind, borne hei 
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chastisement, and improved it to an humbling of my. 
self before thee for my failings : for I have looked 
upon her as acting by thy authority, for thy service, 
and to thy glory ; and I durst not discourage, dis- 
countenance, or disobey her. 

5. When Eihe was pleased, and gave me good 
words, I was glad ; for I esteemed her as a glass 
that represented to my soul the favor and displeas. 
ure of God himself, and how he stood affected to- 
wards me. 

6. I have more trembled under the fear of a sear- 
ed or discouraged conscience, than under the fear of 
a sharp or scrupulous conscience, because I always 
counted the latter, though more troublesome, yet 
more safe. 

7. I have been very jealous either of wounding or 
grieving, or discouraging, or deading my con- 
science. I have therefore chosen rather to forbear 
that which seemed but hidifferent, lest there should 
be somewhat in it that might be unlawful ; and would 
rather gratify my conscience, with being too scrupu. 
lous, than displease, disqaiert, or flat it by being too 
venturous : I have still chosen rather to forbear what 
might bo probably lawful, than to do that which might 
be possibly unlawful ; because I could not err in the 
former, I might in the latter. If things were dispu. 
table whether they might be done, 1 rather chose to 
forbear, because the lawfulness of my forbearance 
was imquestionable. 

8. As I have been careful to advise im^o.^^^^ 
with my conscience, before T07 «a'C\^tl%.i %^\^^ 
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either thraagh inadterlence, precipitancy, incogitan- 
cy, or HuddeD emergencies, I had commiltcd nnj 
ihing aniiai, either in the nalnre or manner of the nC' 
lion, I commonly, every uight, brought my eotions of 
iho day past before the judicatory of my codacience, 
end left her to a froo and impartinl ceaaure uf them ; 
and what sbe sentenced well done, I with humility 
returned the praise thereof to thy Name; what sho 
sentenced done amiss, I did humbly sue milo thee 
for pQrdon, and for grace to prevent flie from the 
like miacarriages. By tbia means I kept my con. 
science Kctive, renewed and preserved my peace 
with thee, and learned vigilance and caution for 

G. At touching tkg great starlet of cebation and 

1. 1 Iinve not looked upon thy wuriie inconsidoralc- 
]y and commonly, and passed ihom over as common 
Jind ordinary things, as men uBually do upon things of 
common nnd ordinary oecarrence; but I have sBMched 
into them as Ibinga of great emiuence and wonder.and 
have ealeerood it a great part of my duly, that the 
wiae God of nature requires of the children of men, 
who iharefore eipoaed these his grent works to our 
view, and gave us eyes to behold, and reaeon in atime 
nieueure to observe and understand tbcm ; and there- 
fore I have atiiotly observed the frame of the world,lhe 
motion, order, and Divine economy of Ihem ; I have 
eertrched into their qualities, causes, and operationa, 
aod liai'e disooyered a* greal, \Snoi, gteiaSat^ ovaiter 
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of admiration therein, than in the external beauty and 
prospect, that at the first view they presented to my 
sense. 

2. And this disquisition and obsenration, did not 
rest only in the bare perusal of the works themselves, 
or their immediate natural causes, upon which they 
depended ; but I traced their being, dependance, 
and government unto thee, the First Cause, and by 
this prosecution and tracing of things to their origin, 
al, I was led up to a most demonstrative conviction 
That there is a God that is the first cause of th^ir 
being, and motion. And in the contemplation of the 
admirable vastness of the works mine eyes behold, 
their singular beauty and order, the admirable use- 
fulness, convenience, and adaptation of one thing to 
another . the- constancy, regularity, and order of the 
motion of the heavens and heavenly bodies ; the mu. 
tual subserviency of one thing to another, the order 
and usefiil position of the elements, the fertility of the 
earth, the variety of beauty, and usefulness of the 
creatures, their admirable instincts, the wonderful 
fabric of the body of man, the admirableness and 
usefuhiess of his fa<5ulties animal, and the singular 
adaptation of the organs to those faculties, the strong 
powers of the reasonable soul. In the contemplation 
of these, and such as these varieties, I did, to the 
everlasting silencing of the atheism that my own 
corruptions were apt to nourish, conclude. That there 
is bj^t one God, that he is most powerful, most wise, 
knowing all things, l^overning all things, supporting 
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all things. Upon these convictions, I was strength, 
ened in the belief of thy Holy Word, which had so 
great a congruity with these truths, that the strict 
and due contemplation of thy creatures did so de. 
monstratively evince. 

3. And upon these convictions, I did learn the 
more ta honor, reverence, and admire Thee, and to 
worship, serve, and obey Thee, to depend and rest 
upon Thpe, to walk humbly and sincerely, and aw. 
fully before Thee, as being present with me, and be- 
holding me ; to love aiid adore Thee as t£e fountain 
of all being and good. When I looked upon the glo- 
ry and usefulness of the sun, I admired the God that 
made it, chalked out its motions for it,, placed it in 
that due distance from the earth, for its use and con. 
veniency. When I looked upon the stars,^ those huge 
and wonderful balls of light, placed in that immense 
distance from the inferior bodies, and one from an. 
other, their multitude and motion, I admired the wis. 
dom and power of that God, whose hand spans the 
Heavens, and hath fixed every thing in its place. 
Nay, when I looked upon the poor little herbs that 
arise out of the earth, the lowest of vegetables, and 
considered the secret spark of life that is in it, that 
attracts, increaseth, groweth, seminateth, preserves 
itself, and its kinds ; the various virtues that are in 
them for the food, medicine and delight of more per- 
feet creatures, my mind was carried up to the admi. 
ration and adoration, and praise of that God, whose 
wiBdom, power, and influence, and government is 
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seen in iheee little small footsteps of his i^oodness ; 
so that take all the wisest, ablest, and most powerful 
and knowing men under heaven, the j cannot eqnal 
that power and wisdom of thine, that is seen in a 
blade of grass ; nor so much as trace ont, or clearly 
or distinctly dec]Fpher, the great varieties in the pro- 
duction, growth, and process of its short, jet wonder, 
fal continnance ; insomuch that there is scarce any 
thing that wp converse withal, but yielded me in. 
scriptions of the power and wisdom of their Maker 
written upon them. 

4. In the contemplation of thy great woiks'of the 
Heavens, those goodly, beautiful, and numerous bo. 
dies, so full of glorjr and light, I ever reflected upon 
myself with Dan^a meditation. Lord what it man 
that thou art mktdfal of him, ortheoon ofman, that 
thou ragardeot him 7 Xt is true, man inhimself con. 
sidered, is a creature fUl of wonder, but compared 
wi& these goodly creatures, he is but an inconsider. 
able thing. I learnt by thy creatures to be humble, 
and adore diy condescension, that art pleased from 
Heaven, die dwelling place of thy Majesty and Glo. 
ry, to take cariB of such a worm as man, sinful man. 

5. In the edntemplstion of ihy power and wisdom 
in ereathig and governing the world, I have learned 
submission to thy wiQ, as being the will of the same 
most wise Ood, that by his wisdom hath created and 
governs an things^ and therefore his will, a most wise, 
per&et will. I have learned to depend upon thy 
providiiiee, who Aou^ I am bitt n wocm.\»>«^aRfiss«^^ 

10 
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ison of iby heavenly VForks, yet 1 am an eicellenl 

D])il llic glass of llie fieliiti ; jcc those he leeds, and 
iJiese he clolhes, and eball he not much more dolht 
and feed mo 1 Thus I have in some measure im. 
proved the talents of iby works, ihcrebf to find and 
trace out (by Majecty, thy power, wiadum and great- 
ness, and my ova duty, 
T, Touching It}/ mare spscial moTiitiNnEs tsvmrd 

MeCUILDBKNo/UEN. 

I. Aaby the works of natuca, 1 have learned wbal 
thou art, and samclhing of my duty ihoreupon lo 
ihec ; BO by thy providonco towards the children of 
men, I have in somo meaiure learned the eame, aai 
a farther lesson; viz. What thy will isj for thou 
liusl not le(X thyself wiihout a witnoaa thereof to a 
mere natural man, observing thy providence towards 
ihc thiidren of men. I have observed soma meo of 
cimncnt juatice and uprightnesa of liie, purity and 
sanctimony, temperance and aobriely, mercy and 
^EnllcnoBB, patience and forbearance, bounty and 
liberality; and I have observed them to he very hap- 
py men, and bloaaod in what wna most deaired bf 
them. It may be they were ricli and great; bat if 
they wore not, it was bccEuie riobes and greatneM 
was not the thing Ihcy moat raluoil, perchance il 
might have been a burden to ihera lo be such ; bul 
I have always observed Ihetn to bo happy in wiiji 
Ihey moBl desired and valued; they had sorenily and , 
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quietness of mind : if they were not rich, yet they 
were visibly happy in their contentedness ; and if 
they were not great, yet they were apparently hon. 
orable in the esteem and value of others ; nay, if 
they were under external losses, crosses, reproach, 
es, yet in the midst thereof, it was most apparent to 
all men they enjoyed that which they more valued, a 
most composed, cheerful, patient, contented soul; 
and this hath been apparently as visible to all spec- 
tators, as if they had enjoyed a full confluence of ex. 
ternal happiness, and very many times, unless upon 
eminent and visible reasons, before the end of their 
days, they had signal returns of eternal enjoyments. 
I have observed men of notorious and wicked lives, 
traitors, murderers, oppressors, adulterers, cove- 
nant-breakers, and other villanies, secured by emi- 
nent power, policy, or secrecy ; yet by wonderful 
providence that ^ower broken, that policy disappoint, 
ed, that secrecy discovered, and eminent judgments 
answerable to their eminent demerits, have ^ertak. 
en them. I have seen and observed both in myself 
and others, our sins and offences so suitably, and 
proportionably answered with punishments, that 
though they seem to be produced by strange and 
most casual conjectures, yet so exactly conformable 
to the nature, quality, and degree of the offence, that 
they carried in tfaem the very effigies of the sins, and 
made it legible in the punishment, ate iUe mamus, ne 
ora gerehmt.* And from theaa obtervations I fomid 

* Thus bf exhibited bimMlf Vn b&a fon& veA ^ikdnkkk&sa* 
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Ihat ihoBi! aini were diBplosemg lo thee ; that thou 
wen mofi wise lo disoovet, ondnnwjuBl and power, 
ful to punish them : and did ihereupon conclude, 
Verily thtrt U a riviard for the TighleoiUl rerilt/ht 
iia God that jadgeth in the eoTth, 

v. Concerning my sreECH. 
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condemned ; and therefore I hive refleclod often 
on my words ; and when I have found any thing, 
through inadvertency or passion, hsth paassd from 
mc, I hare endeavored lo reform it, and humbled my- 
self belore thee for it. 

1 have eBteemed it the most natural and excellenL 
nee of my tongue, to set forth tliy glory, goodness, 
power, wisdom and truth; to inetrnct others as I 
had opportunity in the knowledge of ihee, in their dn- 
ly to thee, lo Ihemselvea, and others ; lo roprove vice 
and sin; lo encourage virtue and gon n 

e errors; to maintain the truth i 
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thy Name, and by vocal prayers to aanctify my 
toDgiM, and to fix my tluraghta to the duty about 
which I waa to persuade to peace, and charity, and 
good works ;. and in these emplojrments I endeavored 
to wind up my tongue to the highest degree of elocu- 
tion that I was capable of. 

I have often contemplated thy wonderful wisdom 
and goodness to the children of men ; in giving them 
not only reason and understanding, but that admira* 
ble faculty of speech, whereby one man might com- 
municate his mind, and thoughts, and wants, and de- 
sires, and counsels, and assistance, to others ; the 
great engine of upholding of mutual society, and 
without which our reason and understanding were 
imprisoned within ourselves, and confusion would 
ensue, as once it did at the confusion of tongues, by 
the most wise providence for most excellent ends. 

In sum, I have looked upon this, amongst the ma- 
ny other conveniences I enjoy, as a treasure com- 
mitted to my trust for my Master's use. I have ac 
cordingly ^ployed it conscionably, seemly,and hum- 
bly, as thy gift, not my own acquest. 

9. ToueJkmg my ma of life. 

First, I have duly considered what it is, and for 
what end tiliou gavest it me ; . that it is but a short time, 
and the minutes that are passed, and the opportuni. 
ties in them, are irrevocably and irrecoverdi)ly lost ; 
that all the wealth of the world cannot redeem it ; 
that the time that is before me, is uncertain: whea 
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1 look upon on hour-gUia, or the shadow of a disi, I 
can gueas that here is half an hour, or a quarter, or 
aorc, or less to come, but 1 cuinol guess whsc pro. 
portion of time reiuaios in the hour-glass of my life ; 
anly I knonr it is short, but I know not bow short it is, 
wheliior nyear, or n week, or a day, or an hour, and 
yci upon this little ujicerlsia portion of time, and the 
due use of it, depends my everlasting happiocsB or 
misery. It is ray seed -time, and if I bow not my 
seed bere, it is too late to think of that haebaiidry af- 
ter death ; and if I bow and bow not good seed, my 
crop will be thBrealler, in that other world that im- 
mediately expects upon the issue of'thiB ; and I have 
a thousand diversions that rob me of much of this Ut- 
ile portioD of time, and yields me no account in or- 
der to my great concernment, when 1 cast out from 
the account of my time the unprofiloblenesB of ray 
childhood and youth, the hours Epenl in sleeping, eat- 
ing, drinking, recreations, travels, and other things 
rhat carry no sin in them, there remains but a small 
portion of a Short life for concernments of everlasl- 
ing iraportance ; a great business to be done, great 
dilliculties and impctliments in the doing of ii, and 
but a little portion of time, of a short and unccrlaia 
life, to do it in ; and yet this life olmine was by Thoe 
given, not to be IriHed and squandered away, either 
in ain or idleness -, not to gain richea, honor, or re. 
pulQlion ; for when sickness comes these will appear 
insiptd and vaia things ; and when death coraes, 
ihey will be merely uaelesB ; but it was for a higher 
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end, viz. a time to trade for the most valuable jewel 
of eternal happiness ; a time to sow such seed as 
might yield a crop of blessedness in the next world ; 
a time to secure a title to an everlasting inheritance ; 
such a time, as if once lost, the opportunity is lost 
forever; lost irrecoverably; for the night cometh 
wherein no man can work ; * For there is no work, 
nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave 
whither thou goest.* 

And upon this consideration of the great end of my 
life, the great importance of the business that is to 
be done in it ; the brevity, and great uncertainty of 
this life, and the utter impossibility after death to re. 
deem the neglect of the proper and important business 
of my life, I have endeavored to husband this short, 
uncertain, important talent as well as I can. 

1. By a careful avoiding of sinful employmente, 
which at once do waste this precious talent, and con- 
tract a farther debt upon me, renders me in arrears 
for the time misspent, and the guilt contracted. 

2. By avoiding idleness, burning out my candle to 
no purpose. 

3. By avoiding urfneeessary consumption of time^ 
by long feastings, excessive sleep, impertinent visits, 
seeing of interludes, unnecessary recreations, curi> 
ous and impertinent studies and inquiries, that, when 
attained, serve no purpose. 

4. By applying, directmg and ordering even my 
studies of human learning, histories, natural or mor- 
al philosophy, mathematics, languages, laws, to an 
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end b«70Dd themaelveB ; viz. thorebjr to enable 
to understand, and observe thy excellent wiedomi 
power, to maintain and uphold thy cause agai 
Atheism, Idolatry, and errors; to fit me for « 
ing of thee and my country, in the station where] 
live. 

5. By exercising myself in the very business of 
eaUmgf as an act of duty and obedience to thee, i 
ing in it those virtues of Christianity that migfal 
honorable to their name, of good examine to othi 
of improvement of grace unto myself; using init 
igenoe without anxiety; dependence upon thee w 
out presumption; contentedness, patience, and tha 
fulness, h(mesty, justice, uprightness, plain^eali 
liberality ; and by this means translated, by eeci 
employment into an exercise of Christian duty, m 
ing thee while I served myself and converting l 
very employment and the time spent therein, to 
use, honor, and advantage of my Lord and Masi 
the good example of others, and the increase of 
spiritual advantage, as well as my temporaL 

6. By religiously observing those timei that h) 
been §et apart to reUgioiu dutie9, especially 
Lor^M Daff, not mingling with it secular thoughti 

1 1 emplojrments, but with much attention, strictness 

care, lajringhold upon those times and opportunit 
and carefully applying them singly to the proper 
siness of the times. 

7. By dedicating and setting apart some portio 
my time to praymr and readkig of thy word, whu 
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have constantly and peremptorily observed, whatev* 
er occasions interposed, or importunity persuaded the 
contrary. 

8. By making the magnum oportet, the great and 
one thing necessary, the choice and principal 6titt- 
n€88 of my Zt/e, and the great design of it ; and es- 
teeming that time spent most naturally, profitably, and 
suitably, that was spent in order to it ; observing thy 
great works of wisdom and power; contemplating 
upon thy goodness and excellency; hearing and 
reading thy word ; calling upon thy Name ; crucify, 
ing my corruptions ; exercising thy graces ; hum. 
bling myself for my sins ; returning thanks for thy 
mercies ; studying the mystery of God manifest in 
the flesh ; striving to bring myself conformable to my 
Pattern, and to have him formed in my heart, and his 
life in mine ; crucifying myself to the world, and the 
world to me ; fitting myself for death, judgment and 
eternity. These, and the like employments I esteem, 
ed the flower, the glory, the best of my spent-time, 
because they will be carried over with advantage in. 
to the life to come ; and therefore this I reckoned 
my business, and accordingly I made it : other mat. 
ters, that only served for the meridian of this life, I 
used either barely for necessity of my present 
subsistence, or as a divertisement, and sparingly, or 
in order to those great ends. Those were the busi- 
ness, these only the parerga* of my life. 

* Kecreationi. 
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10 Tmeking thy ouatukis, Md the urn •/ i 
and the dommiou oo«r them, 

I hftTe esteemed them as thine ia propriety : 
hast committed unto me the use; ind a stibord 
dominioD orer them ; jet I ever esteemed myBe 
accomptant to Thee for them, and therefore I 
receired them with thankfiilness imto Thee, die i 
Lord both of them and me : When the earth jrit 
me a good crop of com or other froits ; when € 
increased; when my honest labors brought me 
plentiful or conyenient supply, I looked up to thi 
the girer ; to thy providence and blessings, ai 
original of all my increase; I did not saerifi( 
my own net, or industry, or prudence, but Ireci 
all, as the gracious and bountiful returns of th] 
eral hand ; I looked upon eyery grain of com tl 
sowed, as buried and lost, unless thy power quic 
ed and rerived it; I esteemed the best prodn 
would have been but stalk and straw, unless 
hadst increased it f I esteemed my own hand 
industry but impotent, unless thou hadst blessi 
for it is thy blessing that maketh rich, and it is 
that givest power to get wealth. 

2. 1 esteemed it my duty to make a return oi 
my acknowledgment, by giving the tribute of m 
crease in the maintenance of thy ministers, an< 
relief of the poor ; and I esteemed the practic 
joined to thy ancient people, of giving the ten 
their increase, a sufficient not only warrant, bv 
otructioa to me under the gospel, to do the Uke. 
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3. I have not only looked upon thy blessings and 
bounty, in lending me thine own creatures for my 
use : but I have sought unto Thee, for a blessing up- 
on them in my use of them. I did very well observe, 
that there is by my sin a curse in the very creatures 
that I receive, tmless thy blessing fetch it out ; an 
emptiness in them, unless thy goodness fill them : 
though thou shouldst give me quails and manna from 
heaven, yet without thy blessing upon them, they 
would become rottenness and putrefaction to me ; 
and therefore I ever begged thy blessing upon thy 
blessings, as well as the blessings themselves, and 
attributed the good I found, or was to expect in them, 
to the same hand that gave them. 

4. I received and used thy creatures as committed 
to me under a trust, and as a steward and accomp. 
tant for them ; and therefore I was always careful to 
use them according >to those limits, and in order for 
those ends, for which thou didst commit them to me : 
1. With temperance and moderation ; I did not use 
thy creatures to luxury and excess, to make provi. 
sion for my lusts, with vajn glory or ostentation, but 
for the convenient support of the exigencies of my 
nature and condition ; and if at any time thy goodness 
did mdnlge me an use of them for delight, as well as 
necessity, I did it but rarely and watchfully. I look- 
ed not upon the wine, when it gave its color in the 
cup, nor gave myself over, either to excess or curi- 
osity in meats or drinks; I checked myself therein, 
as being in thy presence, and still remembered I had 
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thf . CTMIUM vodar an aoeonnt; «Dd was ever eara. 
fill to- sfoid «zc6M or iiit«iiipeniiee« boeause ovaijt 
ezeaanva anp or meal waa in danger to leave ma 
8QmewhatJnatc|Mr* andarreartomyLord. S. WUli 
mercy and companion to the oreaturea themaelTeib 
which thoa haet pot under my power and dbpoeal, 
when X oonriderad the admirable powera of life and 
senee, which I law in the bixda ami beaate, and thai 
all the men in the world ooald not giye the like being 
to any thing, nor rectore that li£i and aenee uddch is 
once taken from them ; whenl eonaidered how inao. 
cently and harmleaaly the fowla and the fiah, and the 
sheep and oxen take their food,that thou the Lord of all 
hast given them, I hare been apt to think that anrely 
then didat intend a more innocent kind of food to 
man, than auch aa muat be taken with auch detriment 
to thoae living parte of thy creation ; and although 
thy wonderful goodneas hath ao much indulged to 
mankind, aa to give up the Uvea of theae creaturea 
for the food of man by thy ezpreaa commiaaion, yet I 
still do, and ever did think that there waa a ju9tiee 
due from man, even to ihe^e aemible ereature»f that 
he ahould take them aparingly, for neceaaity, and 
not for delight ; or if for delight, yet not for luxury. 
I have been apt to think, that if there were any more 
liberal use* of creaturea for delight and variety, it 
ahould be of fruita, or auch other delicaeiea aa might 
be had without the loaa of life; but however it be. 
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this Terjr oonmdentioii hsth made me very sparing 
and earefnl, not rainly or aaperflitonriy, or mmeees. 
8arily» or prodigally to take away tho Hie of thy erea. 
tares for feasting and excess. And the rery same 
consideration hath always gone along with me, in re- 
fertnee to the Jabon of thy ereatureo. I haTe ever 
tfaooght tiiat there was a certain degree of justice 
dne from man to the creatures, as from man to man, 
and that an excessive, immoderate, treasonable twe 
of the creatures labor, is an injustice for which he 
must account; to deny domestic creatures their eon- 
Tenient food ; to exact that labor from them, that they 
are not able to perform ; to use extremity or cruelty 
towards them, is a breach of that trust under which 
the dominion of the creatures was committed to us, 
and a breach of that justice that is due fW>m men to 
them : And therefore I have always esteemed it as a 
part of my duty, and it hath alwajrs been my practice 
to be mereifid to beasts. Apd upon the same ac- 
count I have ever esteemed it a breach of trust, and 
have accordingiy declined any cruelty to any of thy 
creatures, and as much as I might, prevented it in 
others, as a tyranny, inconsistent with the trust and 
stewardship that llioa hast committed to me. I have 
abhorred those sports that consist m die torturing of 
the creatnres : and if either noxioos creatnres most 
be destroyed, or creators for food most be taken, it 
hath been ny praetiee to do it In tet maimer, that 
may be widi &e least torture or omel^ So the ci^ea- 
tstt { itid I hcve atili tlwught tt ib 'ndawnn nuBK to 
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dmbnf tfaoie oreatnreB for rtoreatioii sake* that ei- 
tbar waro not hurtfiil when they liTed, or are not 
profitaUe when they are killed; eVer remembering, 
that thou beat given us a dominion over thy crea- 
tnrea ; yet it is under a law of justice, prodencet and 
moderation, otherwise we should become tyrants, not 
lords, over thy creatures : And therefore those things 
of this natare» that others have practised as recrea- 
tions, I have avoided as sins. 

A» fs ikoae Habits of Mind, and hmnoledg9 tkat I 
hav€ kmd or acquired; and nawuly, ' 

11. My UBAtNiNo of NATURAL CAUSES and smecTS, 
and of ARTS and scibitoks. 

I have not esteemed them the chiefest or best fur. 
niture of my mind, but have accounted them but dross 
in comparison of the knowledge of thee and thy 
Christ, and him crucified. In the acquiring of them 
I hjive always observed this care: 1. That I might 
not too prodigally bestow my time upon them, to the 
prejudice of that time and pains for the acquiring of 
more excellent knowledge, and the greater concern, 
ments of my everlasting happiness. 

3. I carried along with me in all my studies of this 
nature, this great design of improving them, and the 
knowledge acquired by them, to the honor of thy 
name, and the greater discovery of thy wisdom, pow- 
er and tmth, and so translated my secnlar learning 
into an improvement of divine knowledge ; and had 
loQi luidf and praetised that design in my ao^piagti 
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of human learning, I had concluded my time mis- 
spent ; because I ever thought il unworthy of a man 
that had an everlasting soul, to furnish it only with 
such learning, as either would die with his body, and 
80 become unuseful for his everlasting state, or that 
in the next moment after death, would be attained 
without labor or toil in this life ; yet this advantage I 
made and found in my application to secular stu- 
dies. 

1. It enlarged and habituated my mind for more 
useful inquiries. 

2. It carried me up, in a great measure, to the 
sound and grounded knowledge of thee, the first 
cause of all things. 

3. It kept me from idleness and rust. 

4. It kept my thoughts, and life oftentimes, from 
temptations to worse employments. 

My learning and knowledge did not heighten my 
opinion of myself, parts or abilities ; but the more I 
knew, the more humble I was. 

1. I found it was thy strength and blessing that en- 
abled me to it ; that gave me understanding and en. 
larged it. I did look upon it as a talent lent to me, 
not truly acquired by me. 

2. The more I knew, the more I knew my own ig. 
norance. I found myself convinced, that there was 
an ignorance, in what I thought I knew ; my know, 
ledge was but imperfect, and defective ; and I found 
an infinite latitude of things which I knew not ; the 
fitfther I waded into knowledge, the deeper still I 
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fomd it, and it was with me, juit ai it ia with a child 
that thinka, that if he oonld bnt ooma to anch a fiaid, 
he should be able to touch the. heauaphare of tiba 
haavena ; bnt whan ha cornea thither, ha finda it as 
far off aa it waa before. Thua, wiitte mj mfaid par- 
aned knowledge, I found the diject atill aa for ha* 
fore me aa it waa, if not forther,'and conld no mora 
attain tite foil and exact Imowledge of anj one anb- 
ject, than the hinder wheel of a chariot can orertaka 
the former, thoogh I luiew mach of wiwt othera were 
ignorant, yet atill I found there waa nraeh moia, 
whereof I Waa ignorant, Am what I knew, eraa in 
the oono^aaa of a moat confined and inconaida t aiile 
anlgact. And aa my very knowladga tangliC me ha- 
mility in the aenaa of my own ignorance, ao ittaaght 
me that my mideratandhig waa of ftiite and limited 
power, tiliat takea hi thinga by little and Httla, aild 
gradvally. 9. That thy wiadmn ia mwaarchable and 
paat findmg oat. 8. lliat thy works, which are bat 
finite in themselTes, and neceaaarily abort of that in. 
finite wiadom by wliich they are ccntriTod, are ]ret so 
wonderfol, that aa the wiae man aaith, 'No man can 
find oat die worit that thoa makeat from the begin, 
ning to the end.' If « man woald apoid hia whole 
life in the atudy of a poor fly, there woold be each a 
coofiaenoe of ao manywonderfhl and difficult exhib- 
Ita * in it, that it woald atill leare nmch more ondis. 
corered iStan ^e moat afaignlar wit ever yet attained. 

*iMseo¥aci6t. 
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3. It taught me also, with the wise man, to write 
vanity and vexation upon all my secular knowledge 
and learning. That little that I know, was not at. 
tained without much labor, nor yet free from much 
uncertainty ; and the great residuum * which I knew 
net, rendered that I knew poor and inconsiderable ; 
and therefore, 

4. I did most evidently conclude, that the happi. 
ness and perfection of my intellectual power, was 
not to be found in this kind of knowledge; in a 
knowledge thus sensibly mingled with ignorance in 
the things it seems to know; mingled with a dissat. 
Isfaction in respect of the things I know not ; mingled 
with a difficulty in attaining, and restlessness when 
attained : The more I^knew, the more I knew that I 
knew not; and the more I knew, the more impatient 
my mind was to know what it knew not ; my know- 
ledge did rather enlarge my desire of knowing than 
satisfy it ; and the most intemperate sensual appetite 
under heaven, was more capable of satisfaction by 
what it enjoyed, than my intellectual appetite or de- 
sire was, or could be satisfied with the things I knew ; 
but the enlarging of my understanding with know- 
ledge, did but enlarge and amplify the desire and ap- 
petite I had to know ; so that what Job's return was 
upon his inquisition after wisdom : * The depth saith, 
It is not in me ; and the sea saith. It is not in me ;' 
the same account all my several boxes or kinds of 
knowledge gave me, when I inquired for satisfiiction 

* Remainder. 

u 
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in them : my sbattaot nnd choics speculations iir tlw 

mtlaphi/iiici^Bte of ibat ali enact and comp re hensive 
□ntuie, thai when I Imd perused great volaiuea dI li, 
and intended' my mind close loit, ycl it was bo mer- 
carial, iLbi I could hardly bold il ; and yet so exten- 
sivB BQd endleBS, that ibe more I read or thought of 
it, the mora 1 might. Natural phiiBaophy (though it 
were more tractable, because, holding a greater vi- 
oinily to Beuse and experiment, yel) I fouod fiiU of 
UDCBrlaiiity, much of it grouaded upon imaginary aup- 
pogilioQs, impossible to be eipeiimented, the latter 
pbiloBOphera cenauriag the farmer, and depurticg 
from them, and the luteal despising and rejecting 
both \ the subject as vast as (he visible or tangible 
universe, and yel every individual so complicated, 
that if all the rest were omitted, any one had more 
lines concentred in it, than were possible for any one 
age to eifl to the bottom ; yet any one lost, or not ex- 
actly scanned, leaves all the rest uncertoin and con- 
jectural: the very disquisition concerning any one 
pan of the brain, the eye, the nerves, the blood, hatb 
perplexed the moat exact flcrntators. Those more 
dry, yel more demonstrable conclusions in the mathi- 
nuttiet, yet they are endless and perplexed : The 
proportion of lino to line, of superfioios to superfi- 
eiea, bodies to bodies, numbers lo numbers, nay, to 
leave the whole latitude of the subject, aee what long, 
and intricate, and unsmisfactory pains men have lakan 
iibout Bome one particular subject, the quadraluie ilf 
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thB citcle, oonieal, oral, and itjfittA lines ; and yet if 
it eoidd be attained in the pet feetioo of it, &eae three 
unhapirineieds attend it. 

1. That it ia of but little nae ; it is only known 
that it may be known : That which is of ordinary use 
either in arehiteetare, measuring of bodies, and sn. 
perfikdesi mechanics, business of accounts, and the 
like, is soon attained, and by ordinary capacities ; 
the rest are but curious impertinents, in respect of 
use and'application. 

3/ That they serFC mily for the meridian of this 
life, and of corporal 6onTerse ; a separated soul, or a 
spiritnaliied body, will not be concern^ in the use 
and employment of them. 

8. But admit diey riioiikl, yet doubtless a greater 
metsnre of such knowledge w91 be attained in one 
hour afinr our disfolntion, than the toilsome expense 
of an age in tUii nil would produce. .And the like 
may be stid §09 M it mn mU al ii§pMtnm§, What* 
deal to do then is touching the motion or comdsten. 
cy of tiiMrtDB or eaidi s &e quality and habitableness 
of the moon ; the miilter, quantity, and distance of the ' 
staiB ; the seteral podtionB, continuity, com^guity, 
and motions of the heaTens ; the various inHnences 
of the hetfenly bodes in their oppositUms, conjunc 
tioos, aspeets. When ooee the immortal soul hath 
Hown'dirongh the stories of the heaTens, in one mo. 
mem all tese will be knotHi distinctly, clearly, and 
eridently, tHdeh here are notldng but cotjeetores, 
andoptailons, gained by long reading or oliMni&tiou 
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Upon ail thaae eoiind«nitioiM, I eMMinded tiutaj 
iiitell«eiaal pow0r» and the exeroiM of It in tbi* ^is 
was giTen ma for a mora aura and eaitain, BaafiA 
adTantanaoaay anitabLa and baeoniiiir ot^aot, tmtk 
• To know thaa, the only true God^Mid JaanaChiiaii 
whomthon haat aent* A knowladga Uiat in naafid 
for the aeqninng of hapinnaaa hen andhofeaftar; a 
knowladga of a aobjact though infinitaiy oooiiirehan. 
hanaiTa* yet bat one ; a knowledge, that thoni^ it 
still mora fitrther, yet it Batisfiea in irtiat ia acqiiiradi 
and doth not diaqniet inattaioing more ; a knowledge 
that ia of aaoh nae in the world that ia to oonaak as it 
ia here ; a knowledge, diat the more it is impvovad 
in this life, the more' it is in^proved in that nAieh ia 
toeome ; erery gram of it here ia enlarged to a imn 
pK^KMrtion hereafter ; n knowledge tiiat ia aaqniiadt 
even with a consent, a desire to know, beoanae thy 
goodness pWaseth to fill such a deaire, to instraet 
from diyself, and there ianone teaohethlika thee. 

12. Coftcfn»jii^KUHANniinmioi,attdftfndfrefeiii2ing 
in affairs, and dexterity in ike managing of them, 

I have been always careiiil to mingle jnatice and 
honestjTwith my prudence ; andhaye always esteem- 
ed prudence, acted by injustice and &lsity, the arrant, 
est and most dcYilish practice in the world ; becauae it 
prostitntes thy gift to the aerrice of hell, and mingles 
a beam of thy Diidne excellence with an extraction 
of the devil's fhmishing, making a man ao much the 
jvor§e by how much he ia wiaer than othera. I 
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always thou|^t that wisdckui, whieh in a tradeaman 
and in a politiGiaii waa minglad wilhd«oeit» £idnty, 
and iiuattice» daMnred tha tama aama : only tha 
lattar ii ao mneh tha wora^i bacaasa it was of tha 
mora public and genaral aoneammanfc; yet, beeania 
I haTo often obeenred groat en^lojrmontt, aipecially 
in public affidrs, are sometimes under great tempts- 
tiona of mingling too much craft with prudence, and 
then to miscal it, policy ; I have, as much as may be, 
avoidad such temptations : and if I baTO met with 
tham, IhaTa resolvedly r^ected them. 

I have always obserred, that honesty and plain, 
daaliag in transactions, as well public as private, is 
tha bast imd soundest prudence end policy, and com- 
nionly at the long.nui over-matcheth craft and subtil- 
ty ; ibr ihe deceived and deceiver are thine, and then 
art pBvy ta te snbtilty of the one, and the nmpUcity 
of te odiar; and as thou, the great moderator and 
obaervar of man, dost dispense success and disap. 
pointments aaeoidingly. 

As hrnnan pmdenea is abused, if mingled with 
falsity and deceit, though the end be ever so good : 
aoit is nraah mora embased, if diractadto a bad end, 
to liia dishonor af. thy name, thaopprasaiaaoftfay 
ptapU* th^-eoncnptiiig of tiiy ii^orship or tnth, or to 
«z»Mle any ii^iiiatido towards anyparaan. It hath 
bMB ftty aare* as not to err in the mauMor^* so neither 
iatiMOod of the uMroisfaigpf th|< pMndsnce. I 
have ever esteemed thy prudence then best employ. 
ad« when it waa ezQrdstdia the preaerT«.tl<nL taoA 
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support of thy tnith, in the npholdhig of ibtf fuAfal 
iiiiiii«ten» in eotrntennining, diteororteff, and diitp- 
pointing &e dtiigns of oiil and trotoheront man, in 
deliTating the opprosaed, in righting the iniinred, in 
prerentlon of wan and dlaoorda, |n preierTing the 
public peace and tranquillity of tiiie people where I 
Htc, In the fidthful advising of my prinee, and in all 
thoae ofllees inenmbent upon me by chj protidenee, 
under OTory relation. 

When my end was most unqneetionably good, I 
ever then to<^ most heed that the means were suita- 
ble and justifiable. 1. . Because the better the end 
was, die mere easily we are ooiened into the nee of 
m means to efieet it ; we are too apt to dispemae 
with ourselves in the practice of what is amiss, in or- 
der to the aecomplisfaing of an end that is good; 
we are apt, while with great intention'*' of mind wa 
gaze upon &e end, not to care what course we take, 
80 as we attain it I and are apt to think that Gk>d will 
dispense with, or at least overlook the Bnoearriage in 
our attempts, if the end be good. 3. Boosnse many 
times, if not most times, thy name and honor do more 
suffer by attempting a good end by bad means, than 
by attempting both abed end, and also by bad mens ; 
for bad ends are suitable to bad means ; they are 
alike ; and it dotii not immediately, as such, concern 
thy honor ; but every thing that is good, hath soom- 
what of tiiee in it ; thy name, and &y nature, and ikf 
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konor, is written upon it, and the blemish that is cast 
upon it, is in some measure cast upon thee ; and the 
evil and scandal, and infieimy, and ugliness that is in 
the means, is. cast upon the end, and doth' disparage 
and blemish it, and consequently it dishonors thee. 
To rob for bumt.ofierings, and to lie for God, is a 
greater disservice to thy majesty, than to rob for ra. 
pine, or to lie for advantage. 

Whensoever my prudence was successful, duly to 
attain a good end, I ever gave thy Name the glory, 
and that in sincerity. I have known some men (and 
if a man w-ill observe his own hear She will find it 
there also, unless it be strictly denie 'that will give 
God the glory of the success of a good enterprise, 
but yet with a kind of secret invitation of somewhat 
of praise for themselves, their prudence, conduct, 
and wisdom ; and ynH be glad to hear of it, and se. 
cretly angry and discontented if they miss it ; and 
many times give God the glory, with a kind of osten. 
tation and vain.glory in doing so ; but I have given 
Thee the glory of it upon the accoimt of my very 
judgment, that it is due, and due only to Thee. I do 
know that that prudence that I have, comes from 
Thee; and I do know that it is thy providential or- 
dering of occurrences that makes prudential delib. 
erations successful, and more is due unto thy order- 
ing, disposing, fitting, timing, directing of all in 
seeming casualties, than there is to that human coun. 
sel by which it is acted, or seems to be acted : the 
least whereof, if not marshalled by thy hand, would 
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have shattered and broken the counsel to a thou 
pieces : Thou girest the advice by thy wisdom, 
secondest it by thy providence ; thou dealest b 
as we do by our children, when w^ set them U 
up a heavy staff, or a weight, and we lift with th 
and we again are too like those bhildren that tl 
we move the weight, when we move not a grain i 

13. Concerning the gift o/* elocution. 

I have ever used that gift teith humility i 
thereby seeking applause to myself, or owmni 
because prid(|hnd ostentation in this gift woulc 
secret idolatryto myself, and sacrilege to Thee, 
bing thee of thy glory, and therefore signally vi 
cated in the example of Herod. 

2. With truth; I never used the advantage oi 
eloeutioUf either to maintain a falsehood, or to a1 
credulity into a foolish opinion or persuasion. 

3. With integrity ; I never used the advantag 
eloquence or rhetoric to deceive people, or to a 
them into any thing. My heart always went & 
with niy tongue ; and if I used intention * of spi 
upon any occasion, it was upon an intention of 
viction in myself, of the truth, necessity, usefulu 
and fitness of what I was so persuaded ; if my j 
ment was doubtful or uncertain, so was my spe 
1 never used elocution of specious arguments t 
vite any t<^ that which in my own judgment 1 d( 

* Eameetnew. 
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ed, or doubted whether it were fit or seasonable, all 
circumstances considered. I never used my elocu. 
tion to give credit to an ill cause ; to justify that 
which deserved blame ; to justify the wicked, or to 
condemn the righteous ; to make any thing appear 
more specious or enormous than it deserved. I nev. 
er thought my profession should either necessitate a 
man to use his eloquence by extenuations, or aggra- 
vations, to make any thing worse or better than it de. 
serves, or could justify a man in it : to prostitute my 
elocution or rhetoric in such a way, I ever held to be 
most basely mercenary, and that it was below the 
worth of a man, much more of a Christian, so to do. 
When the case was good, and fully so appeared to 
me, I thought then was that season, that the use of 
that ability was my duty, and that it was given me for 
such a time as that, and I spared not the best of my 
ability in such a season ; and indeed elocution or 
rhetoric is a dead and insipid piece, unless it come 
from, and with a heart full of the sense and convic 
tion of what the tongue expresseth, and then, and not 
till then, elocution hath its life and energy. I esteem. 
€d these cases best deserving my elocution ; and in 
these I was warm and earnest ; the setting forth of 
thy glory; the asserting of thy Truth ; the detection 
mnd conviction of errors ; the clearing of the inno. 
cent ; the aggravating of sins, oppressions and de- 
ceits : and though I was careful that I didnoi exceed 
the bounds of truth, or due moderation, yet I ever 
thought that thefe were the seasons for which that 
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talent was given me, and accordingly I efiiplof'* 
ed it. 

14. Touching my wmt and bodily endoWmcats 0/ 

HKALTH, STRERGfH and BEAtTTY. 

1 . In general : I looked upon my Body bat as an 
instrument, the vehicvlum aninuB*, and not so mucb 
given for its own sake, as to be an engine for the ex- 
ercise of my soul, and a cottage, wheroin it might 
inhabit and perfect itself; and upon that reascm 1 
was very careful to keep it useful for that end ; and 
that as on the one side, by over-much seventy or ty< 
ranny over it, I might not tire it ; sa on the other 
side, by over-much pampering or pleasing it, might 
not make it unruly and masterless, though I held the 
latter far more dangerous : Fof, 

3. I considered and found that my body was the 
harbor of the most dangerous temptations, and the 
receptacle of the most dangerous enemies to my 
souL The greatest and most intimate, and most as^ 
siduous temptations, for the roost part made their ap. 
plications to my body, and held correspondence with 
the lasts and inclinations of my flenh and blood ; the 
wine, when it gat^e its color in the cup, and the pleas* 
antness of it, variety and eurifosity of meats^ beautiful 
and fteshly allurements, costly and excessive apparel^ 
precedence and honor, wealth and power, the pur^ 
teyor of all provisions convenient for the suffiaing of 

* Tehiele of the souL 
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fleshljr desires, opportunities of reyenging, sense of 
injuries, ease, idleness and delicacy; these and a 
thousand more made their applications and addresses 
to my sensual and cotporal ap]jetite ; the motions of 
my blood, the constitution or c'omplexion of my body^ 
the lusts and desires of my flesh, or rathef this lust 
reached and hunted after them* whefeby my body, 
which was given to be insttumental and subsetvient 
unto my soul^ was ready still to dast oflfthe yoke, and 
set up for itself, and prostitute that noble paf t to be a 
serTatit, a bawd unto it, and bfing het to that sortie 
tude and vassalage, that all het wit, skill, activity, 
atid powert was wholly takefi tip in contriving and 
making protisions for the flesh* I found that the 
sensual and beastly part, was ready still to thrust the 
heavenly and intellectual part out of her throne, and 
to usurp it, and to ihveft the fety order of natute it- 
self; so that both the parts of my composition were 
disordered, and out of their place, and lost their use* 
My body, which was given to serve and obey, became 
the empreds, and commanded and corrdpted my soul, 
embased and enslaved it to Itist and disorder ; and 
my soul, which was given to rule, became but the 
minister and slave of my bddy, and Was tainted and 
emasculated by the empire add dominion of my body, 
and the lusts and steams of concupiscence that did 
arise from it; and I consideted that if the business 
wttt thus carried, my happiness was only in this life. 
When sickness, or diseases, or death should seize 
Upon my body^ I had an Immortal soul^ thatbn.^ V»^ 
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her time wholly in this world ; and not only so, but 
was embased and putrified by these noisome lusts ; 
and that the very contagion of my body was incorpo* 
rated and diffused through my soul, and could carry 
nothing with her but immortality and disappointment, 
and defilement, and consequently could expect, to all 
eternity, nothing but vexation and dissatisfaction, and 
everlasting confusion. Upon all these considerations, 
I resolved and practised severity over this unruly 
beast, brought my body into subjection, refused to 
gratify her intemperate desires, denied them, kept 
them in awe and under discipline ; and because 1 
found that my fleshly lusts grew petulent, imperious 
and unruly, by variety, curiosity and^plenty of meats, 
drinks, and by ease and idleness, I subdued them by 
moderate diet and temperance, by hard labor and diU 
igence till I had reduced my body to that state and 
order that became it, that it might be in subjection 
and not in dominion; might serve and not rule. I 
denied satisfaction to an intemperate appetite, a wan. 
ton eye, a vain wish, a worldly desire. My table was 
sparing to myself, my clothes plain, my retinue and 
attendance but necessary. I chased away my lust, 
with the contemplations of the presence of God, the 
end of Christ's sufferings, the certainty, yet uncer- 
tainty of death ; the state after death ; and mingled 
all my enjoyments and desires with these serious and 
cleansing considerations ; and I peremptorily refo- 
sed to gratify the cravings of an importunate, inordi- 
nate, Betuni&l appetite ; and did resolutely let them 
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know, they should not, might not expect any better 
dealing from me, and my practice was accordingly. 

3. I found by evident experience, that it is the 
greatest difficulty that can be, for a man in a good 
condition, to give himself leave to think it may be 
otherwise. There is a vanity that accompanies 
ffealthf that we can scarce persuade ourselves that 
we shall ever be sick or die : We cannot put on an. 
other estimate of our condition than we do at present 
enjoy, especially if it be pleasing and delightful. To 
wean myself from this impotency of mind, although 
it hath pleased thee to give me a strong and healthy 
constitution, yet I often put myself into the imagina. 
tion and supposilion of sickness, thoughts of my mor- 
tality, abstracted myself from my present condition 
of life and health, and pre-apprehended sickness, dis. 
eases, old age, infirmity and death ; and by this 
means broke and scattered my confidence of long life, 
continued health, and took up thoughts becoming a 
sick, infirm, or dying man: consider how my 
accoants stood, if God should please to call me away, 
how I could alienate my mind from the world ; what 
patience I had to bear pain and weakness, and sick, 
ness, in my most entire and firmest health, it was my 
care so to order my life and actions, as if the next 
hour might despoil me of my life and health too ; 1 
did not,, durst not allow myself in any considerate 
practice of any known sin, in procrastination of my 
repentance, in a toleration of passions, upon a sup. 
position o£ a continuance of Ufa, or of an unshakAik 
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health ; bat itill cast with myself, would I do thus« 
were the fimmeM of my health, or the thread of my 
life to he broken off the next hour; my firm and 
strong constitution made me neither proud nor pro- 
sumptuous, but the frequent interpositions of the 
thoughts of my change kept me humble and watchfoL 

4. In reference to my health,! always avoided these 
two extremes. I never made it my idol, I declined 
not the due employment of my body in the works of 
charity or necessity, or my ordinary calling, out of a 
vain fear of injuring my health ; for I reckoned my 
health given me in order to these employments ; and 
as he is over curious that will not put on his clothes 
for fear of wearing them out, or use his axe in his pro. 
per employment, for fear of hurting it ; so he gives 
but an ill account of a healthy body, that durst not 
employ it in an employment proper for him, for fear 
of hurting his health. 2. I was never vainly prodi. 
gal of it, but careful in a due manner to preserve it ; 
I would decline places of infection, if I had no ne. 
cessary calling that brought me to them ; unnecessa* 
ry joumies, exposing my body gratia to unnecessary 
dangers, especially io temperance in eating and drink, 
ing. 

5. I esteemed Strength and Beauty, and comeli. 
ness of body thy blessing, an invitation to thankful* 
ness ; I esteemed it to carry with it a secret admoni. 
tion to bear a proportionable mind and life, to a come. 
ly or beautiful body; and I looked upon a beaotiful 
counteaaaeef om a just reprehension ofadelormedor 
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Ugly life or dispontion ; but I never found in it mat 
tar of pride or vain-glory. 1. Beeauae it ia thy gift, 
and not my own acqniaition. 3. Bacjuxae a amall 
matter quite apoils it ; a fall, or a diaoaae apoila the 
greateat atrength ; a humour in the face« a rheum in 
the eye, a palsy, or the small.pox, ruina the greateat 
beauty; or if none of these happen, yet either old 
age, or death, turns ail into weakness, deformity, or 
rottenness. I learn therefore in the enjoyments of 
these blessings, to enjoy them with humility and 
thankfulness ; in the loss of them, to lose them with 
patience and contentedness ; for I acknowledge thy 
hand both in the gift and in the loss. I looked upon 
them as flowers of the spring, pleasing to the eye, 
but of short continuance ; the casualty of an unruly 
wind, an unseasonable frost, a worm or fly might in. 
tercept their natural course of continuance ; but they 
that escaped best, an autumn or winter will infallibly 
overtake and destroy them. 

1 5. Concerning my wealth and temporal subeiatence, 

1. I esteemed these acquisitions rather the effects 
of thy providence and blessing, than of my power or 
industry ; for if instrumentally my industry acquired 
them, yet that very industry is thy gift ; it is thou 
that givest me power to get wealth* Again, 2. 
Though my industry and dexterity to get wealth, 
were never ao great, yet a small interposition either 
of thy providence or permission might aooo disi^. 
point and frustrate all that d«zterity or indoatrY ; ^ 
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tfaie( orftaloivi,orftfir«y«rftlMik»artlM iTiiuiM 

pomra of the limm^ or a prodigal wilb m mm^ or n 

iiiif«itlifiil'Mmnt» or a long mtkaMm, or • nufortMo 

in othon ^vImhii I mnt, or aiaw iantid^orafPaiA 

a ujatei p f tod , or a th o n wnd other omorgwic in wwy 

in a litdo ipaoo min the product of numj yoart labor 

ond earo. > When I have looked opoaa apidor fkaa. 

ing hiA web with a great deal of ovrioaitf and oai< 

aod afior hia indaatrf of many dajra, the maid with 

thebreoiii»atoiiebnuh, apoilaaU; orwhoaV hvm 

seen a repoblio of piamires with great oiToamapaaifai- 

diooaiiig die aeat of their reaidenoe, and ofOTjr one 

canying his egg and proviaiona to their oo— ww 

Btore-bowe, and the boy with a atiok atiiviaf it<alf 

Inroad, or a hea or partridge aeatteiing k all 

der« ao that in a little moment, aU the labor of 

pooriaBoeentoreatnreaisdiaappointed; it hathoAatt 

put me in mind, how easily and aaddenly the eoUee. 

tion of many years may be dissipated ; and the esp^ 

rience of these latter times give sad and plentiful in* 

staneea of it. 3. But if none of all these Tisible emer- 

genoiea happen, yet it is most plain, that without thy 

secret Ueaaing upon honest and commendable indue. 

try, it proves unsuccessful to that end. I have known, 

in my own obsenrations, oftentimes two men equally 

industrious, sober, watehfiilof (^»portunities, sparing, 

yet one gets up in the world, the other goes baek. 

wards ; and neither they nor I could poasibly attribute 

it to any other cause but this,thou didst bless the labor 

of the 0009 md blow upoa the labor of the odier. Aod 
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upon all these considerations I learned in the midst 
of all my affluence, not to sacrifice to my own net, 
nor to say in my heart, * My might, and the power of 
my hands have gotten me this wealth ;' but I did re. 
member the Lord my God, for it is he that gave me 
power to get wealth. 

2. I did not measure thy favor to me, or the good, 
ness or safety of my own condition by my wealth 
and plenty ; for I found that those externals were 
either indifferently dispensed to the good and bad, or 
if there were any odds, the advantage of externals 
seemed to be to those, whose portion we might proba. 
bly conjecture was only in this life. My wealth and 
plenty therefore rather made me the more jealous of 
my condition, than secure in it : It made me search and 
examine my condition the more strictly and carefully, 
and when upon the result, I found my sincerity and 
uprightness of heart, though I with all thankfulness 
acknowledge thy goodness in giving me externals, 
yet I often begged of Thee that my portion might 
not be in this life only ; that as thou gavest me wealth, 
so thou wouldst give an increase of thy grace in my 
heart, that though I could wish the continuance of 
any external advantages as an opportunity to do the 
more good, yet if it were inconsistent with my ever- 
lasting interest, my great expectation in the life to 
come, I should choose to be without the former, ra. 
ther than lose the latter ; and I made it my choice 
rather to be poor here, and rich in the life to come, 
than to be rich here, and lost in the life to come. 
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than what was in a reasonable manner proportionable 
to my necessitiefl, to my charge and dependance, and 
to the station I had in the worUi ; all the rest I loolu 
ed npon as none of mine, but my Master's ; it was 
rather my burthen than my possession ; the more I 
had, the more was my care, and the greater the 
charge that I had under my hands, and the more was 
my solicitude to be a faKhful steward of it, to the 
honor and use of my Master ; but my part was the 
least that was in it : indeed I rejoiced in this, that 
my Master esteemed me wise and faithful, commit, 
ting the dispensation thereof to my trust; but I 
thought it no more mine, than the lord's baily, or the 
merchant's cash-keeper, thinks his master's rents or 
money his. 

2. And therefore thought it would be a breach of 
my trust to consume or embezzle that wealth in ex. 
cessive superfluities of meat, drink, or apparel, or in 
advancing m]r8elf or my posterity to a massy or huge 
acquest. 

3. But I supplied that overplus in support of the 
ministry, in relief of the poor, in redemption of cap. 
tives, in placing children to school and apprentice, in 
setting the poor on work ; and, with submission to 
t by wisdom, I thought that this latter was an equal, 
if not a -greater charity, than the encouragement of 
idle or dissolute persons by liberal supplies ; because 
it kept them in their way that wisdom and provi- 
dence hath designed for the children of men. 

4. And in those employments of men in their la> 
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boiB I still held ihiBcouriO: 1. To allow them com. 
pctFnt wngSB. 3. Thai llie grenteit cipenae should 
be TULher in ihe labor than iDlbeniHtdrLDla. 3. ThU . 
the nsiure of the work sliould be such ae migbl bring 
in a reCuro of profil, rathec than of curiosity : Be- 
cause the proceed might be a stock for farther char- 
ity or public aJvHntage. Buc rather than the poar 
Bhoulii want employment and BubaiEtunce, I ihougfal 
il allowoblo to employ them in Bucb labora aa might 
yield them a. lawful profit, ihougb il yielded loe only 
D lawful conlenlment; as in building, planting, and 
the like honesE, though not aliogethar profitable em. 
ploymentB i in all which my principal design was the 
support of Dihere, and my own conlentmcnt was only 
a concomitonl of it ) and I thought aucli an uapio&- 
oliie conlentmenl lawfully acquired, when it was at- 
taii'.Bd by the honc-el labor and convenient profil of 
thosB that I employed. 5. And by this eonaidera- | 
lion, I kept my heart from making my wealth, either 
my confidenca or iT:y treaaurca ; I kepi a loose alTec- 
tion townrdail; if I had it, I esleamed il aa thy df . 
paailum, an iocrenaB of my BCcounl and careiifl 
loEt it without my own folly and fault, 1 looked upon 
thnt ioBB as a diechargc of bo much of my occouniB 
and charge ; I had the leas to anawer for. 

.'i. 1 esteemed my wdolth, 1. Ab uncertain to con- 
linuG with me; for It hath ita wiogE, and might lake 
its liighl, when I little thought of it. 2. As that 
which 1 must leave when I die. 3. A6 not useful al. 
li-r ilcalh for any putpoae v.h8taoe¥crur.lomB. 4. Aa I 
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that which makes me obnoxious ta envy and rapine, 
while I liye. 5. As nnuseful at all, but when it is 
going away, viz. in the expense of it. * 6. As a 
great temptation to pride, vanity, insolence and lux- 
ury. And upon all these, and many more considera- 
tions, I ever thought it too low to set my heart upon 
it, and too weak to place my confidence in it. When I 
had it, therefore, I received it thankfully, used it so. 
berly and faithfully ; when I lost it, I lost it patiently 
and contentedly. 

2. Inasmnch as my wealth, in specie^ must be left 
when I die, and I could not possibly carry that lug. 
gage into the other world, and if I could, it would 
not be of use there, I endeavored so to order and 
husband it, that 1 might receive it, though not in 
kind, yet by way of exchange after death ; and be- 
cause I found in thy word, * That he that giveth to 
the poor, lendeth to the Lord,* and, * He that giveth 
to a prophet but a cup of cold water in the name of 
a prophet, should receive a prophet's reward ;' I have 
taken that course so to dispose this unrighteous mam- 
mon here, that I might make the God of Heaven my 
debtor, not by merit, but by promise ; and so I have 
made over that great wealth that thou didst send 
me, unto the other world ; and blessed be thy conde- 
scension to thy creatures, that when thou makest us 
thy debtors and accountants in this world, by thy ta- 
lent of all kinds that thou deliverest us, thou art pleas* 

* In the spending of it. 
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ed, upon the performance of our duty in that trust, (0 
make thyself a debtor to thy creature, by a promite 
of an everlasting reward. 

16. Touching my eminence o/ place or power intkU 
ftorld, this is my account. 

1. I never sought or desired it, and that upon these 
feasons t 1. Because I easily saw that it was father a 
burthen than a privilege ; it made my chatget and 
my accounts the greater, my contentment and test 
the less ; I found enough in it to make me decline it 
in respect of myself, but not any thing that could in> 
Vite me to seek or desire it. 8. That eztetnal gloit 
and splendor that attended it, I esteemed as vain 
and (Hvolous in itself, a bait to allure vain and ineoiu 
siderate persons to affect and delight, * not YalnabU 
enough to invite a considerate judgment to desire of 
undertake it. I esteemed them as the gilt that cov. 
ers a bitter pill, and I looked through this dress and 
outside, and easily saw that it covered a state ob- 
noxious to danget, solicitude, care, trouble, envy, 
discontent, unquietness, temptation and vexation* I 
esteemed it a condition which, if there were any dis- 
temper abroad, they would infallibly be hunting and 
pushing at it ; and if it found any corruptions within, 
either of pride, vain.glory, insolence, vindictiveness, 
or the like, it would be sure to draw them out and set 
them to work, which if they prevailed, it made my 

* Ts desiK and delight In/ 
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power and grpatness not only my burthen, but my 
sin ; and if they prevailed not, yet it required a most 
watchful, assiduous, and severe vigilant labor and 
industry to suppress them. 

S. When I undertook any place of power or emi« 
ence, first I looked to my call thereunto^ to be such 
as I might discern to be thy call, not my own ambi. 
tion. 2. That the place were Such as might be an< 
swered by suitable abilities in some measure to per^ 
form. 3. That my end in it might not be the satis. 
faction of any |>tide, ambition or tanity in myself^ 
but to serve thy providence and lliy generation hon. 
estly and faithfully. In all which, my undertaking 
was not an act of my choice, but of my duty. 

3. In the holding or exercising o€ these places, I 
kept my lyeart humble, I valued not myself one rush 
the more fof it: 1. Because I easily found that that 
base affection of pride, which commonly is the fly 
that haunts such employments, would render me dis^ 
honorable to thy Majesty, and disserviceable in the 
employment. 3. Because t easily saw great places 
were slippery places, the mark of envy. It was there- 
fore always my eare so to behave myself in it ; as 1 
might be in a capacity to leave it ; and so to leave it, 
as that when I had left it, I might have no sears and 
Uemishes stick upon me. I carried therefore the 
fama evenness of temper in holding it, as might be-* 
etme me if I were without it 3. I found enough in 
great emplojrmentSf to make me sensible of the dan. 
gef# trovUee, and eafirs of i(> eflongh to make wm 



humble, bol nol enough to moke me pioud and , 
houghiy. 

4. 1 never made iiae of my power or greamtn to I 
serve my own tuma, eitlier lo besp up ridiei, oi tt> 

u;)ho1(l or boUler out injustice ; for though olhera 
tliou^htme greut, I knew myself lo be still the same, I 
und in all llungs, besides the due execution ot my | 
pince. my dBpoilment wne JUHI the asms, as if I hid 
ijccu no Euoii man ; for ^rst, I kasw lha.t 1 waa bU 
iby steward snd minister, aud placed there to aerva 
thee snd those ends which thou propuaedat in my pre- 
fernieiit, and not lo serve mysslf, much less my pa» 
sions or eorruptiona. And further, I very well ind 
pmeiically knew, that pl&ce, and honor, sod prefer- 
ment, DrethingH extrinsical, end have no ingrediencs* 
imo the mon r hia vnlue and eBlimale before, and un- 
der, and Biierhia greatness. Is still the almoin itself, 
as [he counter that now etsnda for a penny, anon for 
sii prince, anoD for twelve pence, ia etill the same 
uoutilor, though ite pla.ce and extrinsical denomina- 
tion be changed. 

5. I improved the opportunity of my place, emi- 
nence and greatnessto servo thee and my country in It, 
with all vigilance, diligence, and fidelity; I protected, 
counlenanoed.and encouraged thy worship, name, day. 
people; Ididfaithfiillyexecutejualice according to thai 
stallon 1 had,! rescued the oppressed trom the crueltT' 
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malice, and insolence of their oppressors ; I cleared 
the innocent from unjust calumnies and reproaches ; 
I was instrumental to place those in offices, places, 
and employments of trust and consequence, that were 
honest and faithful ; I removed those that were dis. 
honest, irreligious, false, or unjust ; I did discounte- 
nance, and as they justly fell under the verge of the 
law, I punished profane, turbulent, atheistical, licen. 
tious persons. My greatness was a shelter to virtue 
and goodness, and a terror to vice and irreligion : I 
interposed to cool the ferocity and violence ot others 
against good men, upon mistake or flight and incon. 
siderable differences : in sum, I so used my place and 
greamess, and so carried myself in all things, as if 
all the while I had seen Thee, the great Master of 
all the families in heaven and earth standing by me. 
I ofien consulted my instructions, by Thy written 
Word, and the impartial answers of my conscience, 
and I strictly pursued it ; and when I found myself at 
any time at a loss, by reason of the difficulty and per. 
plexity of emergencies, I did in an especial manner 
apply myself unto Thee for advice and direction. 

17. Touching my reputation and crbdit. 

1. 1 DOTer affected the reputation of being rich, 
great, crafiy, politic : but I esteemed much a de- 
served reputation of justice, honesty, integrity, vir- 
ttw, and piety. 

3. I nerer thought that reputation was the thing 
primarily to be looked after in the ezerdae of YictnA\ 
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far that wsfe to afTecr the siibslance fot ibe lake of 
Ihe shadow, which had been a kind of ievily nod im- 
polence of mind : but 1 locked at virtue, and the 
worth of it, RB thai which vat the fi tat desirable, and 
reputation as a handaome and uaeful Hccesalon to it. 

3. The repatalion of justice und honeaiy I uraa al- 
ways careful (0 keep ontainlcd, upon these grounds ; 
1, Bccauae a blemish in my rspulatian would be dis- 
honorable 10 Thee. S. It would be an abase of a la- 
lent which Thou hadstcommilted to tne. 3. It wonid 
he a weakening of an inBirument which Thou hadst 
put imo mjF hands, upon ilie strength whereof much 
good might be done by mc. 

•1. I found both in myaelfund others, a good repu- 
tation bod these two great ndcanfa^efin it ; 1. In re- 
spect of (he parly that had it, it was a handsome in- 
centive to virtue, and did slrcnglhEU the Tigilanct 
and care of them that had il (o preserve it. Tbetf 
is a certain honest worth and delight in it, that adds 
somewhat (0 Ihe care and jes lousy of good minds not 
rishly 10 lose it. The vaiuo and worth of »inne, 
though it far exceeds the value of that reputation that 
tirl»<iih from it, yet ii is more Flslouic and spiritual, 
and halh not always that impression upon ns, as the 
sense of out roputaiion hath ; and I always looked 
upon il aa no small evidenee of thy wisdom in gov. 
eming men, in adding a kind of eilemal splandor 
and glory to eoodneas and virtue, which might be. 
and la a means to preserve the other, as (h« shell or 
husk 1o preaerre a kernel. 9. In respeclof others. 
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beoMwe it ii both an allurement to the practice of 
that virtue which attends, and also gives a man a 
fairer opportunity, and strength to exercise any wor- 
thy and good actions for the good of others. A man 
of a deserved reputation, hath often-times an oppor. 
tnnity to do that good which another wants, and may 
practice it with more security and success. 

^. These temptations I always found attending a 
fair reputation, and I still watched and declined them 
as pests and cankers. 1. Pride and vain.glory ; les. 
teemed this as that which would spoil and deface, not 
only my soul, but even that very reputation which I 
had apquired. There is nothing sooner undoes rep. 
utation, than the pride and vain-glory that a man 
takes in it. 2. Idleness and remissness, when a man 
begins to think that he hath such a stock thereof, 
that he may now sit still, and with the rich man in 
the Gospel, please himself that he hath enough laid 
up for many years, and therefore he at once starves 
both his goodness and reputation. 3. A daring to 
adventure upon some very ill action, upon a secret 
and deceitful confidence in his reputation, thinking 
now he hath acquired such a stock of reputation, 
that he may with secrecy, and safety, and success, 
adventure upon any thing, in confidence that his rep. 
utation will bear him out. 4. A man of great repu. 
tation shall be sure, by those in power, to be put up. 
on actions that may serve turn : That is the devil's 
akill; for if he carry it out upon the strength of his 
reputation, the devil makes the very result of virtue 
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and worth the instrument of iqjiiBtice and Tillanf 9 
but if he miscarry, the devil hath got hit and upon 
him, in that he hath blasted him, and woondad Thy 
honor, which suffers in his disreputation. 5. A great 
reputation, and the bense of it, and delight in it, it 
apt to put a man upon any shifts, though never ao mu 
handsome, to support it. 6. It makes a man often* 
times over-timorous in doing that which it good and 
just, lett he thould suffer in his reputation with tome 
party, whose concernment may lie in it. 7. It it apt to 
make a man impatient of any the least blemish that 
may be carelessly cast upon him, and to sink under it. 
A man of great reputation, and (who) sets hit heart 
upon it, is desperately sensible of any thing that may 
wound it. Therefore, 

6. Though 1 have loved my reputation, and have 
been vigilant not to lose or impair it by my own de- 
fault or neglect ; yet I have looked upon it as a brit- 
tle thing, a thing that the devil aims to hit in a special 
manner, a thing that is much in the power of a false 
report, a mistake, a misapprehension to wound and 
hurt , notwithstanding all my care, I am at the mer- 
cy of others', without God's wonderful over.ruling 
providence. And as my reputation is the esteem 
that others have of me, so that esteem may be blem- 
ished without my default. I have therefore always 
taken this care, not to set my heart upon my reputa- 
tion. I will use all fidelity and honesty, and take 
care it shall not be lost by any default of mine ; and 
if, iiotwithttanding all this, my reputation be toiled 
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by evil or envioua men or angela. I will pauen 
bear it, and contenl ntraeirwith the seieDity of my 
own conscience 1 Hicmvms abtnevt eito.' 

7. When Ihy honor, or ihe good of my country 
was concerned, I then thought it was a Beasonable 
time to lay out m; leputntion for the advantage of 
either, lUld to act it, and by and upon it, to the high- 
est, in the use of all lawful means ; nnd upon auch on 
oceuion the counsel of Uardreai to Heitrr waa my 
encouragemenl. t Who knoweih whether God hath 
givettthee this reputation and eaieem for such a time 
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THE REDEMPTION OF TIME: 



HOW, AND WHY IT IS TO BE REDEEMED. 



I WOULD consider these particulars : 1. What that 
Time is which we are to redeem. 2. What it is to 
redeem that time. 3. How that time is to be re.^ 
deemed. 4. Why that time is thus to be redeem, 
ed. 

The first of these, What that time is, that is to 
be redeemed. The philosophers trouble themselves 
much what time is, and leave it very difficult ; but 
we shall not need to trouble ourselves with that en. 
quiry. The time that is here meant, seems to be un« 
der this double relation t First, in relation to some 
apt season for any thing to be done ; and then h is 
properly called opportunity, which is nothing else 
bat the coincidence of some circumstances aecom* 
modated to some action suitable to it ; as the time 
for the hnsbandman to reap his eom, is when the 
com is ripe, and the weather seasonable ; it is time 
for the smith to forge iron when it is hot^ and tbAt^- 
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fore malleable. And so in matters moral ; it ia a 
time to show mercy when an object of misery oc- 
curs, and a power to give relief. This, as I take it 
is that which the Greeks call icatpcr, or opportunity 
Secondly, in relation to that continuance of the du* 
ration of the reasonable creature in life, in this world, 
or the time of our life. 

II. To redeem time, therefore, is in relation to 
both these : viz. 1. In relation to seasons and oppor- 
tunities ; the redemption of time in this respect is, 
1. Diligently to watch and observe all fitting seasons 
and opportunities of doing all the good we may, 
whether in relation to Almighty God, his service sod 
glory ; in relation to others, in all acts of charity, 
and justice; in relation to ourselves, in improve, 
ments of knowledge, piety, and virtue. 2. Industri- 
ously to lay hold of all these opportunities, and not 
to let them slip, but to apply suitable actions to soita- 
ble opportunities when they occur. 3. In relation 
to the times of our lives : and so we are said to re- 
deem our time. 1. When we constantly employ our 
Time, and leave as few vacuities and interatitia* in 
it without employing it. The opposite to this is idle- 
ness, or doing nothing. 2. When we employ our time 
constantly in doing something that is answerable to 
the value and usefulness of our time. The oppo- 
sites to this are, first, the sinful emplo3rment of our 
time, which is indeed worse than idleness : Or, se- 

* Intervals. 
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condly, the vain, and impertinent, and unprofitable 
employment of our time, as Domitian did in the kill. 
ing of flies. 3. When we employ our time, not only 
in things profitable, but in such things as are of great, 
est use and importance ; and therefore such employ, 
ments as are of greatest importance and concern, 
ment ought to take up the greatest and most conside. 
rable part of our time ; otherwise we are imprudent 
and irrational in the improvement or redemption of 
our time. And therefore this redeeming of our time 
is ordinarily called husbanding of our time, in re. 
semblance of the husbandman's proceeding with his 
ground. If the husbandman doth not at all till and 
sow his ground, but is idle ; or if he takes much 
pains in tilling of his ground, and sows nothing but 
cockle and darnel, or such hurtful seeds ; or if he 
sows no| that which is hurtful, but sows light or un. 
profitable com ; or sows that ground with a more ig. 
noble and unuseful grain, which would with more 
reason and advantage be employed to a more noble 
grain, that would yield more profit ; or if he sows a 
suitable grain, but observes not his season proper for 
it, that man is an ill husband of his ground : And he 
that with the like negligence or imprudence bus. 
bands his time, is an ill husband of his time, and 
doth not redeem it as he is here directed. But of 
this more in the next. 

m. HovD time is to be redeemed. The particular 
methods of husbanding of time under both the for. 
mer relations, viz. in relation to opportunity, and in 

U 
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relation to our time of life, shall be promucuoiuly 
set down. Now the actions of our livts may be dis- 
tinguished into several kinds, and in relation to those 
several actions, will the employments of our tim6» 
be diversified. 1. There are actions ntUtwrnl; meb 
as are eating, drinking, tleep, motion, rest. 3. Ac- 
tions civil ; as provision for families, bearing of pnb^ 
lie offices in times of peace or war ; moderate re- 
creations and divertisements ; emplojrmenls in civil 
vocations, as agriculture, mechanical trades, liberal 
professions. 3. Actions mora/ ; whether relating to 
ourselves, as sobriety, temperance, moderatioiir 
(which though they are rather habits than actions, 
and the actions of them r^ither consist in negatives 
than positives, yet I style them actions) or relating to- 
others, as acts of justice, charity, compassion, libe- 
rality. 4. Or lastly, actions reHguHia, relating to 
Almighty God ; as invocation, thanksgiving, inqni' 
ring into his works, will, obedience to his law and 
commands, observing the solemn seasons of his wor- 
ship and service, and which must go through and 
give a tincture to all the rest ; a habit of fear of him, 
love to him, humility and integrity of heart and soul 
before him; and in some, a habit of religion towards 
God in his Son Jesus Christ, which is the mogjiiifR 
oportetj the one thing neceesary^ and over.^weighs aU 
^he rest upon this account : 1. In respect of the excel- 
lency and sovereignty of the object, Almighty God, 
to whom we owe our being, and the strength and 
ilower of our souls. 3. In respect of the nobUnee» 
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of the end thereby, and therein to be attained ; for 
whereas all the rest senre only to the meridian of 
this life, the latter hath a prospect to an eternal life. 
3. In respect of the nobleness of the habit itself, 
which hath an universal influence over all the rest of 
the before-mentioned relations, and advanceth and 
improveth, and ennobleth them. It would be too 
long to prosecute the methods of redeeming the time 
in the particular relation to all these actions, in this 
sheet of paper, therefore in this pursuit of the man- 
ner of redeeming the time, I shall set down only 
these generals. 

1. We are to neglect no opporfunify that occurs to do 
good; but 1. To toatck all opportunities that offer 
themselves in order thereunto. 2. To nek for them* 
if they offer not themselves. 3. To tue tAem, and 
not to let them slip. 

2. In the coincidence of opportunities of 'several 
kinds, and suiting to several actions, to give those 
the preldtion,* that correspond to the most worthy 
actions ; and in the coincidence of opportunities for 
actions of equal moment, to prefer such as are most 
rare, and probably of Unlikelihood to occur again, 
before those that are under a probability of frequent 
occurrence. 

3. We are to be very careful to leav& no baulks or 
tnterpositionsf of idleness in our lives. Those men 
that have most employment, and of the most oonstant 

'Preference. t Scatterings. 
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1. iMuch time might be saved and redeemed in n- 
ireiichi/ig the wmueeisaTy expcTtaes thereof in oar or- 
dinary sleep, attiring and dressing oaraeWea, and the 
length of our meala, as breakfasts, dinners, suppers; 
which espociaJly in this latter Bgo, and among people 

and cscesaire length. There ie little less than ten 
□r twelve hours every day spent in these refoctionel 
and ibeir nppendencies, whicii might be fairly re. 
iliiced to much less. 

5. Take heed of entertaining nain Iheugkta, which 
lire a very great oansamptioii of Time, and are very 
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incident to* melancholy and fanciful persons, whom 
I have known to sit the greatest part of several days 
in projecting what they would do if they had such es- 
tates, honors or places, and such kind of unprofitable 
and vain meditations ; which humor is much improved 
in them that lie long in bed in a morning. 

6. Beware of too much recreation. Some bodily 
exercise is necessary, for sedentary men especially ; 
but let it not be too frequent, nor too long. Gaming, 
taverns, and plays, as they are pernicious, and cor- 
rupt, youth ; so if they had no other fault, yet they 
are justly to be declined in respect of their excessive 
expense of time, and habituating men to idleness 
and vain thoughts, and disturbing passions and symp- 
toms when they are past, as well as while they are 
used. Let no recreations of any long continuance 
be used in the morning, for they hazard the loss or 
discomposure of the whole day after. 

7. Visita made or received, are for the most part 
an intolerable consumption of time, unless prudently 
ordered ; and they are for the most part spent in vain 
and impertinent discourses. 1. Let them not be used 
in the morning. 2. If the visits be made to, or by 
persons of impertinence, let them be short, and at 
such times as may best be spared from what is more 
useful or necessary, viz. at meals, or presently after. 
3. But if the persons to be visited, are men of wis. 
dom, learning, or eminence of parts, the visits may 

* Too much Indulged by. 
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be long-sr, bat yet bo as tho lime raty be profitably 
apeax in useful discourse, which carries with il as 
well profit and advaTHn^e, ss civility and reBpect. 

8. Be obitiaiLtely conaluit to your denotiont al cer- 
tain eel itmea, and be sore to spend the Lardft day 
entirely in ihoBe religious duties proper for it ; and 
let noiliing bni an inevitable neceosiiy divert you 
from it. For, 1. It is the best and meet protilable 
fipenitime; it i« in order to the great end of yom 
beiiig in this world. 2. It ia in order (a yoitr ever. 
lasting happinsas ; in cotnparinon of which, all other 
bnsuiosaeB of this life nro tdle nnd vain ; it is that 
which will give you the greateat com fori in yonrlifa, 
in your Bickneea, in your deslh ; and ho ia a fool thai 
provides not for that which will most cenamly come. 
3. It IB the moBt reiiBonable tribute imaginable imto 
thai God, thst lends you your time, and you ate bound 
lu pay it under all the obligations of duty and grati- 
tude : And, 4. It ia that which will sanctify and pros- 
per all the rest of yaur time, and your aooular em- 
ployiiienta. I aiu not apt to bo superatilious, but this 
J hnve certainly and infallibly found to be true, that 
by my deportment in my duty towardfl Gud in iho 
times devoted to his service, especially on the Lord's 
day, I could make a certain conjecture of my sue. 
ccaa in my aecular oocasiona the tsst of tba week 
ni'mr : If I were looae and negligent in the former, 
the klter never succeeded well ; if strict, and coil. 




119, and wttlohful in the former, 1 v 
cessflil and prosperoua in ihs Intler.* 

9, Ba indvBtiious and l&MtfaWn yoar calling. Tbt^ 
merciful God hath not only indulged unto ua a far 
grealer portion of dme for our ordinary occasiooe, 
llian he hath reeerved lo himself, but also enjoins 
and requires our industry and diligence in il. And 
remember Ihsl you observe Ibat industry and dili. 
gencB, Dot only bb civil means 10 acquire a compe- 
tency for yourself and your family, but also as an 
act of obedience lo his command and ordinance ; by 
means wbereof, you ninke it not only an act of civil 
conierBadon, but ot obedience to Almighty God, and 
■4 it bscomea in a manner apirituniized into an act of 
religion. 

10. Wbilever you do, bo very careful lo retain iu 
your heart a Itabit of religion, rhm may be alwoya 
about you, and keep your heart and your life always 
Bs in hifi presence, and tending towards him. This 
will be coniinunlly with you, and put itself into acta, 
even although you sro not in a solemn posture, of re. 
ligiouB worship, and will lend yoa muUitudes of re- 
ligions appUcurions to Almighty God, upon all occa- 
sions and interventions, which will not st all hinder 
you in any measure in your socular occaeiona, but 
better end furrhor you i It will make you faithful in 
your calling, even upon the account of an actual re- 
flsction of your mind upon the presence and com 
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maud of the God you fear and Ioto : It will 
you actually thankful for all aucceMaa and snpplUi 
temiMrato and aober in all your natural aetiQiui; ji 
and faithfbl in all your dealings ; patient and conna 
ed in all your diaappointmenta and croaaes ; and a 
toally eonaider and intend hia honor in all yon di 
and will give a tincture of religion and derotioBL npi 
all your aecnlar employmenla, and tun thoae va; 
aetiona, which are materially civil or natoral, m 
the Tory true and formal nature of religion, and nui 
your wlurie life to be an unintermitted life of religii 
and duty to God. For this habit of piety in yoi 
aonl, will not only not lie aleeping and inaotive, bi 
almost in oTery hour of the day will put forth aota 
ezertings of itself in applications of short oecaaioai 
prayara, thanksgivings, dependence, resort nnto di 
GM that is always near you, and lodgeth in a nuD 
ner in your heart by his fear, and love, and halntD 
religion towards him. And by this means you do e 
factually, and in the best and readiest manner in 
aginable, doubly redeem your time. 1. In the Ui 
ful exercise of those natural and civil concerns whic 
are not only permitted, but in a great measure ei 
joined by Almighty Grod. 2. At the same time e: 
ercising acts of religious duties, observance ax 
veneration unto Almighty God, by perpetuated, or ) 
least frequently reiterated, though short acts of d 
votion to him. And this is the great art of Christia 
chymistry, to convert those acts that are material! 
natural or civil, into acts truly and formally religioni 
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whereby the whole course of this life is both truly 
and interpretatively a service to Almighty God, and 
an uninterrupted state of religion, which is the best 
and noblest, and most universal redemption of time. 
11. Be very cereful to frefer those actions of your 
life that mowt concern you ; be sure to do them chiefly, 
to do them most. Let those things, that are of less 
moment, give place to those things that are of greatest 
moment. Every man of the most ordinary prudence, 
having many things to do, will be sure to be doing 
of that first and chiefest which most concerns him, 
and which being omitted, and possibly wholly disap- 
pointed, might occasion his most irreparable loss. We 
have, it is true, many things to be done in this life, 
art longay nta brevis ;* and we have seasons and op. 
portunities for them : but of these many things, some 
are barely conveniences for this life ; some, though 
they seem more necessary, yet still they rise no 
higher, nor look further, nor serve longer, but only 
for the meridian of this life, and are of no possible 
use in the next moment afler death. The pleasures, 
the profits, the honors, the most florid accommoda- 
tions of great human learning, stately houses and 
palaces, goodly possessions, greatest honors, highest 
reputation, deepest policy, they are fitted only to this 
life ; when death comes, they are insignificant, pitiful 
things, and serve for nothing at all the very next mo- 
ment after death ; nay the diseases and pains, and 

* Art Is long, life Is shou. 
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languiahiDgs that are the pr^sludia* of death, rendn 
them perfectly yain, if not vezatioiia and tortniinSi 
But there are certain baaineaseB that are not only «x- 
cellently useful in this life, but such as abide hjvm'm 
sickness, in death ; nay, go along with us with «b> 
gular comfort into the next life, and never leare hm, 
but state us in an eternal state of rest and happiness^ 
such as may be with much ease acquired in the times 
of health and life, but very difficult to be attained is 
the time of sickness, and the hour of death, bntnersr 
to be forgotten after death, such as are of thatneces> 
sity, that in comparison of them, all other things are 
impertinent and vain, if not desperately noxious and 
hurtfuL There is no necessity for me to be rich, and 
to be great in the world; to have such a title of 
honor, such a place of dignity or profit ; to leaff 
such an inheritance or titular dignity to my eon ; a 
to have so many thousand pounds in my inventor; 
when I die. But there are certain matters of abs 
lute necessity to me, such as if 1 am without, I f 
undone and lost, and yet such as if not attained h( 
in this life, can never be attained : and therefore, 
it concerns me in the highest degree to attain th 
so it concerns me in the highest degree to attain t 
in this life, and to take all opportunities imagir 
in order thereunto, and to redeem every minu 
time for that purpose, lest I should be for eve? 
appointed ; and not be like the foolish virgins, 

* Harblng^ers. 
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getting of oil when the door is ready to b« shut ; and 
with the truant-scholar, to trifle away my time allot, 
ted me for my lesson, and then begin to learn it when 
my master calls for me to repeat it : and those busi- 
neases are such as these : The knowledge of Christ 
Jesus, and him crucified ; the attainment of faith in 
Qod through him, the acquaintance of myself with 
the will of God ; the comporting of myself with that 
will ; the exercise of true and serious repentance for 
sins past ; the steady resolution of obedience to his 
will for the time to come ; the attaining of the pardon 
of my sins, and peace with God through Christ our 
Lord ; the subduing of my lusts and corruptions ; the 
conformation of my will and life to the holy will of 
God, and the pefect pattern of holiness, Christ Jesus; 
the working out my salvation with fear and trem. 
bling ; the giving all diligence to make my calling 
and election sure ; the fitting and purging of myself 
to be a vessel of glory and immortality, and fitted 
for the use of my great Lord and Master ; the casting 
myself into such a frame and posture of mind and 
life, that I may be fitted and ready to die, and give 
up my account to my Lord with peace and cheerfiil. 
ness, and comfort ; so that if I should, either by the 
hand of some disease or casualty, or other provi. 
dence, receive this solemn message, Set thy houee in 
ordeTt for thou ehalt die^ I might receive it with as 
mnch readiness, willingness and cheerfulnesst as a 
faithful and diligent servant would receive this com. 
mand from bis master ; You must take such a journey 
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for me to-morrow. These, and such like basineMes 
as these, besides the constant tenor of a just, Tirta. 
ous, and pious life, are the most important bnsmeaMi 
of a christian. First, Such as are of absolute neeea- 
sity to him, he may not, he cannot be without them* 
Secondly, Such as cannot be done elee^R^ere than ii 
his life. This world is the great laboratory for per- 
fecting of souls for the next ; if they are not done 
here, they cease to be done for ever ; death ahntadif 
door, and everlastingly seals us up in that state it 
finds us. Thirdly, And every season of this lift ii 
not at least so suitable for it : sickness and pain, and 
weariisome and frowardold age have business enough 
of themselves to entertain us ; and any man that hadi 
had experience of either, will find he hath enoni^ 
to do to bear them, or to struggle with them. And, 
fourthly. We know not whether the grace and oppor- 
tunities that God hath lent us, and we have neglected 
in our lives, shall ever be afforded again to us in the 
times of our sicknesses, or upon our death beds, but 
a little portion of time in our lives and healths are 
furnished with thousands of invitations and golden 
opportunities for these great works. Let us there- 
fore redeem those portions of time that our life and 
health lends us, for this great and one thing neces- 
sary. 

And now, if a man shall take a survey of the com- 
mon course, even of the Christian world, we shall find 
the generality of mankind the veriest children, fools, 
and madmen, that ever nature yielded. The very 
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folly of children in spending their time in rattles, and 
hobby-horses, is more excusable than theirs, whose 
reason and experience should better instruct them. 
There is not any man so senseless, but he knows he 
must die, and he knows not how soon he shall hear 
of that sad summons ; and if he were so brutish as 
not to think of it, or believe it, yet the weekly bills 
of mortalily give him daily instances of it : and yet 
if we do but observe the world of men, they do for 
the most part wholly trifle away their time in doing 
that which is evil ; or in doing nothing ; or in doing 
nothing to any purpose, or becoming a reasonable na- 
ture. One man trifles away his time in feasting and 
jollity ; another in gaming or vain and unnecessary 
recreations in hunting, hawking, bowling, and other 
wasteful expenses of time ; another in fine clothes, 
powderings, and painting and dressing ; another in 
[lunting after honors and preferments, or heaping up 
9f wealth and riches, and lading himself with thick 
clay ; another in trivial speculations, possibly touch, 
ing some criticism or grammatical nicety ; and all 
these men wonderfully pride themselves as the only 
ivise men, look big and goodly, and when they come 
to die, all these prove either vexations and tortures 
of a misspent time ; or at least, by the very appearance 
3f sickness and death, are rendered poor, empty, in- 
sipid, and insignificant things, and theq the minister 
is sent for, and sacraments, and nothing but penitence 
and complaints of the vanity of the world, the unhap. 
py expenses of time, and all the wealth and honor 
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would be presently sacrificed for the reden 
those misspent hoars, and days, and years t 
not be recalled, nor redeemed by the price of 
fiut the great misery of mankind is this, the] 
nor will not, in the times of health, antici] 
consideration of death and judgment to coi 
put on any apprehedsions or thoughts, that 1 
will come when things will be otherwise wi 
than now it is : or that they will be driven 
other kind of estimate of things than now tb 
and this their way is their folly^ Man being j 
in health, in life« understandeth not, butbecc 
the beasts that perish. 

4. I come to the reasons why we ought tli 
deem our time* which may be these : 

1. Our time is a talent put into our hand: 
great Lord of the whole family of heaven ai 
and such whereof we are to give an accou 
our Master calls ; and it will be a lament 
count, when it shall consist only of such i 
these : Item, So much of it spent in plays, 
ems, and gaming. Itemt So much of it 
sleeping, eating, drinking. Item, So much 
recreations and pastimes. Item, So much 
getting wealth and honor, &c. and there rei 
much which was spent in doing nothmg. 

2. Our time is an universal talent, that e' 
that lives to the age of discretion, hath. E' 
hath not a talent of learning, or of wealth, < 
or tttbtihy, of wit to account §oi ; but e^ 
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that lives to the age of discretion, hath time to ac- 
count for. 

3. Every man hath not only a talent of time, bnt 
every man hath a talent of opportunity, to improTe 
his talent in some measure, put into his hand. The 
very works and light of nature, the very principles 
of natural religion, are lodged in the hearts of all 
men . which by the help of his natural reason, he 
might exercise to some acts of service, duty and 
religion towards God. But the Christian hath much 
more. 

4. The redemption and improvement of our time 
is the next and immediate end why it is given, or lent 
us, and why we are placed in this life ; and the wast- 
ing of our time is a disappointment of this very end 
of our being 'r for thereby we consequently disap^ 
f oint God of his glory, and ourselves of our happi. 
ness. 

5. Upon the management and disposal of our time 
depends the eterlasting concernment of our aouU, Ex 
hoe momento pendet JStemitaa.* If it be redeemed, 
unproved, and employed as it ought to be, we shall 
in the next moment after death, enter into an immu^ 
table, eternal, and perfect state of glory ; if it be 
either sinfully or idly spent, we feU into an everlas. 
ting, irrecoverable, and unchangeable state of mis' 
ery. 

6. The business we hare to do in this life, in order 

'On this Gixwunstanee depoklB the eternal ftal?r«itiksu^ «KNi» 
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to the cleanmng of our sonlt, and fittiiig tham §k 
glory, if a great and important ku aim a m , and tha tiaa 
we liaTO toliTe hath f trir mTirf ffan jf rmr jwlfifi aa , ii 
referenee to that baBinesa. 1. It ia iAgrf .* oar loaf* 
eat period ia not above eighty yaara, and few than 
be that arrive to that age. dL It ia Tory eaaaal mi 
uneertaim; there be infinite aecidenti, diaeaaaa, aad 
diatempera that cat oa off aoddenly ; aa aeiita difr 
eaaea* auch aa acarce give oaany warning; andeaa> 
aidering how many atringa aa it were, there ate H 
hold na np, and how amall and inconatderabla thif 
are, and how eaaily broken, and the breaeh or diao^ 
der of any of the least of them may be an inlet H 
death, it ia a kind of miracle that we live a moalk 
Again, there be many diaeaaea diat render na ia a 
manner dead while we live, aa apopleziea, palaiaa, 
phrenaiea, atone, gout, which render onr time eUhar 
grievous, or very unuseful to ua. 

7. Time once lost, is lost for ever : it ia never to 
be recovered ; all the wealth of both the Indiea wiD 
not redeem nor recall the laat hotir lapent ; it ceaaetli 
for ever. 

8. Aa our time is short, so there be many thinge 
that corrode and waete that short time : so that there 
remains but little that is serviceable to our best em- 
ployment. Let us take but out of our longest lives, 
the weakness and folly of childhood and youth, the 
impotency and morosity of our old age, the times for 
eating, drinking, sleeping, though with moderation ; 
the timet of aickneaa and indiapoaedneaa of health ; 
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the times of cares, journeys, and travel ; the times for 
necessary recreations, interview of friends and rela- 
tions, and a thousand such expenses of time, the re- 
sidue will be but a small pittance for our business of 
greatest moment, the business I mean, of fitting our 
souls for glory ; and, if that be misspent, or idly spent, 
we have lost our treasure, and the very flower and 
jewel of our time. 

9. Let us but remember, that when we ehall come to 
die, and our souls sit as it were hovering upon our 
lips, ready to take their flight, at how great a rate we 
would then be willing to purchase some of those hours 
we once trifled away, but we cannot. 

10. Remember that this is the very elixift the very 
hell of hell to the damned spirits, that they had once 
a time, wherein they might, upon easy terms, have 
procured everlasting rest and glory ; but they foolish^ 
ly and vainly misspent that time and season, which is 
now not to be recovered. 
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MOTIVES TO WATCHFULNESS, 



THE GOOD AND EVIL ANGELS. 



As we see plant* in a mirteTt/, when they come to 
a due growth, are traasplanted into orcharda; and 
those that ne unuaeful, >rs polled ap and casi into 
the fire ; or, aa we see boya in a fret-teliool, such as 
are undiBCiplinable, ere, after some yeaia of proha. 
tion, sent awa; to mechanical emplaymenis ; and 
those that are ingenious and diligent are transplanted 
CO the univeTsilies : So among the children nfmen in 
thu life, those that are vicious and incorrigible, are 
by deatb rooted out and cast into a euitable condi- 
tion ; and those that aie vessels fit for the master's 
use. lowordlf planta, are by death transplanted into 
anolher region, a garden of happineas and comfort. 
And pouibly, by continuance of tiniie, they received 
improvement and perfection here : So in that other 
region they add to their degrecB of perfection, and 
are promoted to further acoegsiona, and degrees, and 
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stations of happiness and glory, till they come to the 
state of apiritt of just men made perfect. 

Could we see the invisible regiment of ik€ teorU* 
by the subordinate goTemment of good and avQ an- 
gels, as once Elisha^s servant saw the fiery chariots 
and horsemen in the mount, it would give as another 
kind of representation of things, than now they ap. 
pear to us. We have just reason to believe that there 
are infinite numbers of spirits of both kinds^ that have 
their passings to and fro, and negociations, as well 
among themselves, as among the children of men; 
and as ravens, kites, and other kind of unclean birds, 
haunt carrion, and as vermin haunt after putrefac- 
tion, and are busy about it ; or as disorderly, debauch- 
ed companions and ruffians, ever haunt out, and hang 
upon a dissolute and foolish heir, till they have suckp 
ed out all his substance and wealth ; so the impure 
and corrupted angels haunt and flock about a man 
given over to vice, till they have wholly corrupted 
and putrified his soul ; and those good men whom 
they cannot win over to them, they pursue with as 
much malice and envy as they can possibly ; and al- 
though they cannot come within them, yet as far as 
thoy can, they raise up external mischiefs against 
them, watch opportunities to ensnare or blemish 
them, though the vigilancy of a better guard, and 
their own prudence and circumspection, do for the 
most part disappoint and prevent them. Besides the 
displeasure of the great God, there be some consid- 
eration even in reference to those good and evil an- 
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geli, to make good men i}«ryt0a<e^/li2,tkat they fall 
not into tiie preaHiBptaouB or fold sins. 

1. It cannot choose but be ffrief to the good avfgdOj 
to be present, and spectators of the enomiiies of dioa»> 
for whose preservation they are employed. 

3. -It mnst in all probability work in them a nause. 
ousness, and retiring themselves from such offenders, 
at least till they have renewed, and washed them, 
selves by repentance, and made their peace with God 
in Christ : For there is no greater antipathy than be. 
tween these pure and chaste spirits, and any sin or 
foulness. 

3. It cannot choose but be a most grateful spectacle 
to these envious and malignant evil epiriUt who upon 
the discovery of such a fall of a good man, call their 
impure company together, and make pastime about 
such an object, as boys do about a drunken man, and 
upbraid the sacred and pure angels, * Look, here is 
your pious man, your professor : come see in what a 
condition he is, and what he is about.* 

4. It lays open such a man to the power and 
malice of those envious spirits ; they have gotten 
him within their territories and dominions ; and un- 
less Grod in great mercy restrain them, render a 
good man obnoxious to their mischief. And as the 
contagion and noisomeness of sin drives away the 
pure and holy spirits ; so it attracts and draws to. 
gether those impure and malignant spirits, as the 
smell of carrion doth birds and beasts of prey. It 
concerns us therefore to be very \igvl8S&^%^»3)SX'^^ 
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MOTIVIS TO WATCHFCLNESS. 



sin; and if Ibrough in advertence, infimiily, ■ 
lemptBlion, wo fall inlo il, la be dlligenl lo maka < 
peac«, and weibIi ourselves ae vie cui, in the blood 
Chrial tnd vmtet of repenunce. 



OF 



MODERATION OF ANGER. 



The helps against Immoderate Anger are of two 
kinds : I. Previous considerations before the occa- 
sion is offered) to habituate the mind to gentleness 
and quietness. 2. Expedients that serve to allay or 
divert anger, when the occasion is offered. 

Of the first sort are these : 

The consideration of our ovm failings, especially in 
reference to Almighty God, and our duty to him ; 
which are much greater than any demerits of others 
towards us : I provoke my Creator daily, and yet I 
desire his patience towards me, and find it. With 
what face can I expect gentleness from my Creator, 
if every small provocation from my fellow-creature 
put me into a passion. 

2. The consideration of unreaaBnableness of that 
distemper in respect of myself: It puts me into a 
perturbation, and makes me unusefiil for myself or 
others, while the distemper is upon me : It breaks 
and discomposeth ray thoughts, and makes me unfit 
for buAiness: It disorders my constitution of body 
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till ihe aionn be over : II discQvers to others my ink 
poicncyofmind.Bnd ia mora perceived ond obeerrBd 
by olhen, than it con bs hy myself: It graliiiea ml' 
&dverssrr, when b; my paasian I improve his iitjorf 
beyond the ralae of it ; and iniure, uid larment, and 
daninify myself more by my own perturbalioD, than 
he con by the injury he doth ; It evidencelh a prera- 
lencE of my more inferior aod aensual piirl, common to 
mo vi-\lh the besEtB. abave my reesonable and mors 
nohlf port. Sometimes, indeed, a peraotiated anger, 
mnnagcd with judgmeQl, U of singnlar use, aspecisL 
ly in pertODsin authority : but auch an nnger ia bull 
painted fire, snd without perturbation: bnl a pession. 
ate anger upon injuries receivad, or upon sudden 
conceptioiu of them, is always without any endst all 
of goad, sitber intended or eSected : nay, it is an im- 
peiiimentto (he atlaining of any good end, becanaeil 
blinds the judgment, and traitspons men into ineoo- 
sidemlB gestnree, words, nnd actions. 

3. Consideration in rejyK( of olheri, oven of the 
very persona provoking. It may be there are inslru. 
mcnls, permitted by God as bis instrumentB, either 
to corrector try me. Perndvcniure God hath biddea 
Shimri curse David; be not loo violent agamel tbe 
inairumenl, leet, peradventure, thou oppoee therein 
the [>rincipsl agent. Again, many men are of sach a 
piiiful oonBtftution, that their injariea arise from vory 
impnlence of mind in them: Bliall I be angry widi 
them becBuae they want thai understanding diey 
should liBve? And yet it ia very atrunge to see (be 
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weakness and folly of our nature in this passion, 
that it will break into a perturbation even with chil. 
dien, drunken men, madmen, beasts, yea, very dumb 
things : witoess our anger with cards and dice, when 
their changes please us not ; which shews the im- 
reasonableness and frenzy of this passion. 

2. There be some expedients against it, even 
when the occasion is offered. 

1. Carry always a jealousy over thy passion, and 
a strict watch upon it. Take up this peremptory re. 
solution and practice, I will not be angry, though an 
occasion be administered. And let the return of that 
resolution be the first act after the provocation given : 
for if a man can but bring himself to this pass, that 
he take not fire upon the first offer, the passion will 
cool ; a man calls then his reason about him, and de- 
bates with himself: la there cause I should be an- 
gry ? or, is there any good eniertainable by it ? or, if it 
be, tohat is the jusl medium, or size, or measure of an- 
ger^ proportionable to that end ? Andjthese considera 
tions will break the first onset of passion, and then it 
seldom prevails : for it is the first wave that carries 
on the perturbation to the end, which if it be broken 
at the first, serenity of mind is preserved with much 
contentation and sefise of advantage. 

S, Take up this resolution, never to give thyself 
leave to be angry, till thou seest the just dimensions 
of the provocation. First, learn whether there be 
any such thing done or no : for many times we shall 
find that a false report, or a misconception in the 

16 
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minil, 6cls up the imBge of sn inJDiy, and praflenllr 
ihe pulsion awelle upon it ; when, il may be, upon i 
due examination, there ia no auch iLing El bH. Se. 
condly, admit there be an inj'"?! ya' learn whBI the 
circumelaneesofitarB : for till thnl be known, though 
ihou hiiEt n mind to be angiy, thon Itnoweet not whil 
proportion or measure of linger to allow, lill ibon 
knoHtat the measure of the injury done ; il may be 
II is not eo great, or it may be il was done by mig- 
lakE ; il may be it wna done by some provocmioD 
given by ihee, or at least eo understood, and then il 
ia 1101 eo malicious; and it may be Ibe man ia com- 
ing to make thee ninenda, or lo sak itaec pardon. Thi> 
will t^ve leisure lo ihy reason, to Ihy grace, lo toai 
in ; and will break the Grst shock, which tbe cholr- 
rie blood gives lo the heari, which raiaeth the com- 
bustion ; and iben n tbousDnd to one it comes u 
notliing, and either dies preaemly, or laitguisbelh be- 
l<>u' the name of a psEsion. 

3. In case ot pracocnliati lo anger frji vtorda, toD- 
sidtr this, that there is nothing so much gratifiei sn 
ill tongue B» when il finds nn angry hearer ; not 
nnibing BO much disappoiniB nnd veielh i( as cahn- 
n?E£ nnd unperlurbednt<SB. It is the most eiquigiti 
Hiid iniiotant revenge in tbe world lo reltim gentle 
ivord.', or none at all, to ill langnage. But, on Ike 
□iher side, anger and perlurbalion doth not only pro- 
ilucfl what thy adversary desires, but also puis i 
itiscomposedncss and impotence ipon Ihee. ihat thon 
bccoinesl unnble lo keeip eilencs, or to epeiik wilb , 
ihm reason and odianittEevtou B\ioalieii\, I 
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LORD'S PRAYER PARAPHRASED. 



Our Father. 

O ETERNAL and glorious Lord God, thou art our 
Father hy Creation^ for thou gavest at first being to 
the common parents of all mankind ; thoa art our 
Father by Nature ; we owe our own immediate be. 
ing more to Thee, than we do to our immediate pa. 
rents ; for thou art the Father of our Spirits : thou 
art our Father by our Preservation^ we could not 
support ourselves in being one moment of time, with- 
out the incessant influence of thy Providence and 
Goodness : thou art our Father by Adoption, receiv* 
ing us in a more special manner to be thy children 
in and through Jesus Christ. In all the course and 
passages of our lives, thou hast manifested unto ub 
the love, and compassion, and tenderness, and good> 
ness, and affection, and kindness of a Father ; for^ 
giving our offences, healing our backslidings, pitying 
our weaknesses, supplying our wants, delivering us 
from dangsrs, accepting our wsak emdA^M^xv^ w^ 
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piensc and aerve Tb^e ; providing things aeceasiry 
Jor UP, and aa immortal inberilance of glory and hap- 
piness. Bleased be ihy Name that art pleased evea 

ami 10 uall upon Thee aadm llial oacouragiog, coin. 
Ibrlnble, nnd near relation and litis of our Father; 
which carriaa in it the moal full and ample assurance 
of audience nod ocoeptntion ; for with whom can ira 
■cx[)cct acceptation or accaafi 7 Fruin whom can we 
Gipeel iha mmcetaioii of what wa need, ifnotlroni 
our Fnther? To whom should ws Tesort for aup' 
plidA, but to our Father ? 

Which art fn Hravm. 
Ii 19 true the faihets of our flesh did bear lo ni 
lendeinesB and afiactioa : but, bIhh < they are norwl . 
fathers, fatbeia on earth, fathers that either are dsid, 
or miiai die; nnd, besides, though their affeclione 
in;;ht be large to us, they were straitened in power; 
thi.)* were earthly fnlliera ; and poesibly their ailec. 
lions in us were larger (han their ability. But than 
art Our Father, an abiding Everlasting Fatber, a 
Fmhtr in Heaven. As thy love is abundantly extend, 
ed 111 ua as a Father, so thy power and ability to an- 
stvcr us is aa larf;Q as thy goodness. Thou art aa 
Heavenly Father, an All-aufficient Father ; we ore 
not slrailoned in thy love lo ue, because thou art ou: 
Father: neither are we Btraitened in ihy power, 
wisdum, goodness ; for ihnu art infinite in all thy aL 
rnhutos. And yet, though thou art in heaven, asthj 
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throne, yet earth is thy footstool ; though thou dwel- 
lest in the heavens by the glorious manifestation of 
thy Majesty, yet the heavens, nor the heaven of 
heavens, cannot contain Thee ; thou art in all places 
by thy power, presence, and essence. Our prayers 
have no long journey to Thee ) for thou art near unto 
us, and acquainted with all our thoughts, and wants, 
and desires. And thou art not only present to hear 
our prayers, but to relieve, supply, suppo];t us ; and 
art pleased, by a special promise, to make the poor 
cottage of an humble, sincere, praying soul, to be thy 
Temple, and to be present there, and to be near to 
all them that in integrity call upon Thee. 

Hallowed be thy J^ame. 

And since thy glory and honor is the great end of 
all thy works, we desire that it may be the beginning 
and end of all our prayers and services. Let thy 
great name be glorious, and glorified, and sanctified 
through all the world: let the knowledge of Thee fill 
all the earth, as the waters cover the sea ; let that be 
done in the world, that may most advance thy glory : 
let all thy works praise Thee : let thy wisdom, pow. 
er, justice, goodness, mercy, and truth, be evident 
unto all mankind, that they may observe, acknow. 
ledge, and admire it, and magnify the name of Ttfee 
the eternal God. In all the dispensations of thy prov- 
idence, enable us to see Thee, and to sanctify thy 
name in our hearts with thankfulness, in our lips with 
thanksgiving, in our lives with datiCu\x\ft^*&^ia^^^'^^> 
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ence. Enalile us to live to the honor itf that great 
Donie of ihins by which ws ace catled ; and thai u 
we ptofeBs outaelTEB lo be thy children, ho we msj' , 
study, and Bincetel}' endenvoi, <o be liko Tbee ia sU 
goodness and rigfaleouaneas, that we may iheieby 
bric^ glory to Thee out Father, which srt ia heaven ! 
that wc aad all mankind mny have high and honon- 
ble LliuughM touching Thee, in same measure guita. 
lile to thy glory, majesly, goodness, wiadoni, boonty, 
nnd |iDrily ; and tnuy, in all our wordg and actions 
monilefll theae inward thoughts louching Thee, witb 
:3uLUibIe and becoming tvorda and actions. 
Thy Kingdom come. 
Let thy kingdom o/ grace come. Let all the woTtd 
become the Hue aubjecu of Thee the gloiioua God. 
Anii let the Goapel of thy Kingdom, the evetloating 
■Gospel, rnn victoriously over the face of the whole 
world; that ibe kingdoms of the earth may become 
the kingdom of God and of his Christ. Let thy grace, 
and thy fear, and ihy love, and thy law, rule in all 
our hearts, and in (be haarls of all mankind; and 
BubJue and ellermlnato the kingdom of darkness, 
ihu kingdom of galan, ihs kingdom of Anlichrlsl ; 
bring oilmen to the knowledge and obedience of the 
iriilh ; and let the sceptre of thy kingdom be set up 
iiiid u|)ljetd BB long as the sun endurelh. And let thy 
kingdom of Glory como. Also make ua fit vessels of 
it ; and thai having this hope, ws may perfect hoU- 
nuEs in thy fear, waiting for, and haeloning unto tba . 
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oomiogof our Lord Jesus Christ, and the day when 
in he shall deliver up the kingdom unto the Fathei 
that God may be all in all. 

Thy Wai hB done. 

And since thy will is a most holy, righteous, gra- 
cious, just, and wise will, let it be evermore our 
choice to make thy will to be ours, and to resign up 
our wills unto Thee, and to thy will. Let the Will 
of thy Counsel be done : and although we know it is 
not in the power of men or devils to hinder it, yet so 
we do testify our duty unto Thee, in praying that 
nothing may impede or retard the will of thy coun- 
eels ; for thy counsels are full of goodness, and be- 
nignity, and purity, and righteousness. And we beg 
Thee to give us hearts most entirely to wait upon 
Thee in whatsoever thou shalt appoint concerning 
us: that if thou shalt give us prosperity and success 
in this life, we may receive it with all thankfulness >, 
and humility, and use it with sobriety, moderation, 
and faithfulness ; if thou shalt send us adversity, we 
nay entertain it with all submissiveness, patience, 
tontentedness ; cheerfully submitting to the dispen. 
ation of our heavenly Father ; ever acknowledging 
ly will to be the best will, and that whereunto it be- 
tmes us with all humility to submit ; and in. the 
idst of all to rejoice that our portion, and patrimo- 
, and happiness, is reserved for us in a better life, 
id as we desire the will of thy counsels may be 
16 upon us, so we desire the Will of thy com' 
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yaandi may be done by aa, and by all insnkiad ; thnl 
we may confoim our beans niid ii*ei to the rule of 
thy bicasad word ; that we may live ia nil piety lo 
Tlieu our God, in aU rigbleouGDeas towsTds men, ia 
nil sohriely towards ourselves ; tbac we maf follow 
tboae preceplH and patlerns ol boElnesa, rigblBOoa. 
ness, jiiGlice, tf mpeiance, patience, gaodness, chiri. 
tf, and all other moral ond Christian yirtues, thnl 
thou baal in thy word commonded or ptopoundad for 
our practice and imitulion. 

InEarthaiitiain Heaven. 
Aod ihnt this obeilience untu Th(.'e and thy will 
may bt performed by us and ell mnnliind in some 
meature anawerabie lo whnl ia done by ihy glotious 
nngelfl in heaven ; thai we (mayj do it cheerfully, 
without mnriDuring ; sincerely, without disBimnh- 
tion : speedily, wilhoul delay or procrostinalion; 
:incl conslanlly and incessantly, without deficiency or 
luiiiliiig ; and that we may not at all fail in our doty 
herein, be pleased dnily more and more to reveal thy 
lieoMnly wiilnnlo us, tbai so our wills on enrThniBy 
answer chy will in heaven : and keep ua nlwuya care. 
Jul ,-iiid circumapecl, in sincerity and integrity of 
liE[irl, to keep close unto it; that neither the cor- 
ruptiLi]ia of our own henrts, the seducemcnta of Bi- 
un, (hn deooilB of this present world, may at any 
time ivithdraw us from the obedience ofthynioal 
perl'ci^t and holy will. 
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Oive U8 this Day our daily Bread, 

And now, most gracious Father, as we have peti. 
tioned Thee for things that more immediately con. 
cern thy glory, kingdom, and will, we beg Thee to 
give us leave to petition Thee for some things that 
more immediately concern ourselves. Blessed Lord I 
thou hast given us our being ; and yet when thou 
hast so given it us, we cannot support ourselves in 
that being one day, nay one moment, without thy fur- 
ther influence and bounty. We therefore beg of 
Thee our daily Bread; and, in that, all the blessings 
and convenient necessaries for our support. We beg 
bread for this life : thou that feedest the young ra. 
vens when they cry, we, that are thy children, beg of 
Thee to feed us with food convenient for us : thou 
that clothest the lilies of the field, give us clothing 
for our covering and defence, and all those necessa- 
ries and convenient supplies for our wants and condi- 
tions. And because it is thy blessing that givcth our 
food ability to nourish us, our clothes to keep us 
warm, and all other outward supplies, their servicea. 
bleness and usefulness for our conditions, we beg 
thy blessing may come along with thy benefits. And 
because it is part, as well of our duty, as of that 
stale and condition, wherein thou hast placed us in 
this life, that in the sweat of our brows we should 
eat our bread ; enable us, we beseech Thee, for the 
duties of our several callings and employments ; and 
bless our labors, that we may serve Thee faithfully 
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therein, and may be enabled thereby honestly to pto^ 
vide for ourselves and families. And as we beg e| 
Thee this meat that perisheth, the convenient sop* 
plies of our external conditions in this life, bo we be* 
seech Thee, give us that bread that may feed U9im- 
to everlasting life ; an interest in the righteoumea 
and merits of thy Son Jesus Christ, thy Grace, tod 
the direction, guidance, and sanctification of thy Ho* 
ly Spirit ; whereby we may be directed, strengthen- 
ed and comforted in a walking according to thy wiU 
here, and may everlastingly enjoy thy presence and 
glory hereafter. 

And forgive ua our Trespasses, 

Thou art the great Creator, Lord and Governor of 
all the world, and art in a more special relation tho 
Sovereign, the Father, the great Benefactor of man- 
kmd ; and therefore mayest most justly expect from 
the children of men our utmost love, and fear and 
reverence, and obedience ; and thou hast by the light 
of nature, and by that greater light of thy holy word, 
revealed unto us a most holy and righteous law, to 
which we owe a most entire and sincere obedience : 
And yet notwithstanding all these obligations, we 
poor sinful creatures do daily and hourly violate that 
holy law of thine both in thought, word and deed : 
We omit much of what thou requirest of us : and we 
commit often what thou forbiddest us : We are defi. 
cient in the remembrance of thee, in our love to Thee, 
Ja our fear of Thee. We often omit those duties 
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that thou requirest, of invocation, thanksgiving, de- 
pendance ; and when we perform them, they want 
that due meaaure of love, humility, reverence, inten* 
tion of mind, that thou most justly dost require and 
deserve. We omit those duties of charity, justice, 
righteousness, that we owe to others ; that sobriety, 
temperance, moderation, vigilance, that relate to our* 
selves ; and we daily commit offences against Thee, 
the glorious God; against our neighbors; against 
ourselves ; contrary to the injunctions of thy holy law 
revealed to us : and these we often reiterate against 
mercies, chastisements, promises of better obedi* 
ence. And although many of our neglects and offen- 
ces immediately concern ourselves or others, yet 
they are all offences against thy holy and righteous 
Law : and against that subjection and obedience, and 
duty, and thankfuluess, that we owe unto Thee. And 
when we have done all this, we are not able to make 
Thee any satisfaction for any of the least of our oU 
fences or neglects, but only to confess our guilt, and 
to beg thy mercy, pardon and forgiveness. We 
therefore come unto Thee, who art our Lord and 
Sovereign, whose prerogative it is to forgive iniquity, 
transgression and sin ; to Thee, which art our Fa. 
ther, who art full of pity and compassion to thy chil- 
dren, though disobedient and backsliding children ; 
to Thee, who art a father of mercies as well as of 
men ; and hath delight in forgiving thy disobedient 
and returning and repenting children : And we con. 
£lM our tins, our backslidings, our CaiUxk*|^ii^. k&.\^w^ « 
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on the account of thy own mercy and goodneBS, ap« 
the account of thy Son*s merits and sufierings, upoi 
the account of thy own promises contained in thi 
word, whereupon thou hast caused thy eeirants t 
trust ; pardon the sins of our duties, and the sins o 
our lives ; the sins of our natures, and the sins of ou 
practice ; the sins of our thoughts, words, and ae 
tions ; the sins of omission, and the sina of commiSi 
sion ; the sins of infirmity, failing, and daily incar< 
sion, and the sins of wilfulness, presumption and re 
hellion, whereof we stand guilty before Thee. Ooi 
request, we confess, is great. The debt where<^ 
we desire forgiveness, is a great and vast debt ; bol 
we ask it of the great and glorious Monarch of the 
world ; we ask it of our gracious and merciful Ft< 
ther; and from that glorious God, who rejoicetl 
more in multiplying pardons upon repenting sin. 
ners, than the children of men can delight in offend 
ing. 

As we forgive them that Trespass against us. 

And besides all this, we have been taught by him 
that knew thy will to the full, that if we from ou 
hearts forgive those that trespass against us, thoi 
that art our heavenly Father, will forgive us our tres 
passes against Thee. Upon this promise of thine wt 
lay hold. In obedience to thy commands we forgive 
our brethren their offences against us, and beg The( 
therefore to make good that thy promise, Forgive m 
our Offences, It is true, our forgiving of others can 
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nol merit tb; pardon of Qi. Vben w« forgive, wa 
do but QUI daty, becanra thou cammuidett it. And 
besides, the treBpsBB tbat we remiE is bnl to oat bro- 
ther, uid is bal ■ small incoQaiderable (leipan, in 
compsrison of ibose treBpeBsee whereof we beg the 
foTgiTeness of Thee : Ms Ireapasa not an hondred 
pence, oule more than leo thouaand talenla : Yet, 
bleseed Lord, give us leave to laj' hold upon ihy pro- 
mise which ihon hul freely made, and to slrenglhen 
our bearia io this, that (hat God that hath command- 
ed us la forgive our repeating brother, will nol deny 
a pardon to hU repenting children; and that Ood 
that bBih been pleued to promise forgiveness to us 
upon our forgiveness of others, is a God of truth snd 
failhfulness, aa we]] as a Father of mercies: and 
though our forgiveness of our brother cumol in any 
proportion deserve oar God'e forgiveneia of ua, yet 
wheo the God of truth hath freely engaged hirnaelf 
bjr his word lo forgive ue if we forgive, he will never 
break; end he that hath raieed in our hearts by hie 
grace this merciful temper and diaposition towards 
others, hath thereby given u« e pledge of hia mercy 
and goodness unto us in pardoning all our offeucea. 
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this worid ; and which is the wont of all, ' 
i tions from our own sinful hearts, corrupt 

unruly affections, and without thy continua 

preventing or assisting us, the least of all tl 

i enemies and Temptations are able to OTeVm 

and because we are obnoxious to Temptatic 
•: i our actions, in all our conditions, in all ou: 

and in all our enjoyments ; in our lawful ac 
are subject to the temptation of immodera 
excess ; in our religious actions, to forma 
vain-glory ; in our prosperity, to pride and f 
I \ ness of Thee ; in adversity, to murmuring 

content, and accusing of thy Providence ; i 

juries, to vindictiveness, and immoderate an, 

der comforts and enjoyments, to security ar 

ment of our love to Thee, and setting up o 

and our rest upon the present world ; in ou 

ledge to vain and impertinent curiosty, pride 

conceit ; in cases of wants, to unlawful meai 

supplies ; in cases of abundance, to luxury, 

ranee and contempt of others ; in sickness, 

tience ; in health, to presumption and forget! 

our latter ends ; in our callings, either to nej 

unfaithfulness and idleness on the one hai 

overmuch solicitousncss and vexation on 

hand. If we are in company, we are in dan 

misguided by evil persuasions or examp 

others ; if we are alone, wc are apt to be < 

by the evil suggestions of our own corrupt 1 

ofibat evil one that watcheth all opportunii 
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to seduce or mischief us. And since all our ways 
are before Thee, and thou knowest the snares that 
are in them, and how to prevent them, or to prevent 
us from them, or to preserve us against them, we be- 
seech Thee by thy Providence, preserve us from all 
those Temptations which thou knowest to be too 
strong for us ; and by thy grace preserve us from be* 
ing overcome by those Temptations that unavoida- 
bly occur in all our actions and conditions : grant us 
the spirit of watchfulness and sobriety, the spirit of 
moderation and humility, the spirit of patience and 
wisdom, the spirit of faith and dependance, and the 
spirit of the love and fear of thy Majesty, that may 
support us against all those Temptations unto any 
sin, that may occur in the course and passages of 
our lives ; that though thy Providence should permit 
us Co fall into Temptation, we may not fall under it, 
but by thy grace be delivered from the evil of it. 

But deliver us from EvU» 

Deliver us therefore, we pray Thee, from evil of 
all kinds and natures ; from the evil of sin, and from 
the will of suffering ; from such evils as may befall 
our souls, either to disturb and discompose them, or 
to defile and corrupt them ; from the evils that may 
befall our bodies by casualties or diseases; from the 
evils that may befall our estates by losses and ca- 
lainities; from the evils that may befall our good 
mmesby calumnies and slanders ; from the evil thai 
befall our relations in any kind ; Ctonv vq^^qKa 
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For thine U Iht Kingdom. 
And though ia lhi« short prayer we have been bold 
to Dsk of Thee many large ond rnnple beneGta and 
mercies, which if we look upon ourselves unlji, leeni 
too great for us to nsk, yet they arc not too grealfiH 
Thee tu gi»B ; for thou art the great King and 3oTe- 
reign liOrd of all the World, in comparison of wfaou 
all the kidgf of the earth are but email inconaiilen. 
blc tilings ; and yet oven their honor is much advanc- 
ed by boneGcencc and bounty j all which nevenliD- 
]eR3 ia but a drop in conipariaoo of that ocean si 
gooiinesa, and hotmty, and benGlicence thai reeidet 
in, and boitcly flows from Thee, ibe great Moiiarcb 
of the whole vorld. The snbjecis >re allof tby own 
mnking; and all the good that in in them, or enjotacil 
by [hem, ia derived from Thee to them. Tiao atrengUi, 
Qnd iik'ty, and beauty, and encelience oj thy kiogdoiii 
13 nul derived from thy subjectB, but (rom thyself to 
tiiuiii. And therefore, though my petitions begreal, 
ibcy nro fit Co be such, because directed to the migb- 
ly IJtiiitnr, and King and Monarch of the whole ntti- 
\'i;rEo. the root and fountain of all being aad goodnesli 

The PowtT. 

And OB thou art the Groat Sovereign of all (he 

worlil, and att inveBled with the supreme authorilji 

go liiou on the great Creutor of all things, and sit 
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invested with infinite Power and All-sufficiency. 
And as thou hast the supreme authority, so thou hast 
boundless power to grant and effect what we have 
asked. As thou art the great and glorious King of 
Heaven and Earth, and the Father of all mankind, 
we have reason to be confident in thy goodness and 
beneficence. And as thou art the Almighty Creator, 
we have assurance of thy power, to give us whatso. 
ever thy wisdom and goodness doth move Thee to 
bestow. And therefore upon both accounts we have 
reason to be confident in the obtaining of what we 
ask in this prayer from the great Lord of all things, 
that is abundant in goodness, and All-sufficient in 
Power. 

And the Glory* 

And although thy infinite All.sufficiency and Glory 
can receive no increase from thy creatures, yet give 
us leave with humility to press Thee ever with this 
argument also. Thou hast been pleased to declare 
unto us, that thy glory is the great end of all thy 
works ; and art pleased to set the greatest value that 
may be upon thy own glory ; and art pleased to com- 
mand thy creatures to glorify Thee ; and doth accept 
that small tribute of praise and thanksgiving, and 
glorifying of thy Name, from thy creatures in good 
part. Thou hast the glory of our dependance upon 
Thee, which we testify by invoking thy great Name ; 
thou wilt have the glory of thy gopdoess, thy power, 
thy bounty, in granting these our petitio^^ «dl4 x^. 

17 
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quests ; and the glory of our praisefl and thankighr* 
ings for thy bounty and goodness in aeeeptiiig m^ 
answering them; which though it cannot benefit 
Thee, yet it is all thy poor creatures can retam nnto 
Thee, and thou hast declared thyself well pleased 
with it He that ofiereth praise, glorifieth Thee. 

Amen* 

Blessed Lord, therefore be it according tu these 
our petitions and desires : and so maeh the i^tber, 
because these our requests are not the prodnct of oar 
own imagination and weak judgments ; but that Sob 
of thine, who best knew thy will, and what thoa 
wouldst grant, hath taught us to pray t When fefmft 
say, Our Father^ j>c» 
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LETTERS 
TO UIS CHILDREN. 



DireetiOBi touching the kteping of the Lar^i Day. 



WsEN I Inat lodged in ihis place, in my journey up 
to Iiondan, I seat yau from hcnco divers 
CODceiniDg your speocli, and bow you Bbould 
it, and required you to take copias uf it, and lo direol' 
your practice according to ii. I fotgoi lo onquire of 
you, whellier you had taken copiea of il, bul I bop^ 
you have ; and I do again require you lo be cuTefiil 
iaobsGiving ihose and my Tcrtner directions given u 
you, some in writing, and mmiy mare by ward of 
moutta. I hitve been careful that my example might 
be a visible direction lo you ; but if tbat hBtb been 
defeetive, or uoiao full and clear a pattern of yonc 
imitalioti, especially in respect ofmy dilTercnl coaili. 
tion from youre, yet I am certain that ibi 
directions which I have at several tioiei 
both in writing, and by word of mouth, have beaa 
sound, and wholesome, and aeasonable; and then 



— 

(iea tbem ; and though jma young years cannot yn, ^^^^ 
perehancB, aee iba reuoa md use of [hem, yet ■» ^ 
■are yoaraelvsi time and ssperience will mskO jOC ' 
know the benefit of ihett. In odvice given to yotag ' 
people, it fares with then os it doili with jwwg 
cluldren that are tanglit U nbd, orniih youag etdioeL 
boy* that learn ihetr graaiaiKr rules ; they learn ibciit 
letters, and then therleam co spell a syllable, tai 
then they learn to pnt together several ayllablea IB 
tnake up a word ; or they lenm to decline « noan, H 
to ram H verb ; and alt this while they anderatond 
not to what end all thiatroiihlG is. nor whal'itmeana. 
But when they cooie to ba able to icod Engliofa, or to 
make a piece of Laliii, or to coaatiue a Latin aulhorr 
then they find ^1 theae radlrnenie were very necea' 
■ary, and to good pa(po*a < for by this means tbsf 
come to aaderatand! what others hnve wiiitan, and 
to know what they knew and wrote, and thoraby in- 
prove their own knowledgo and understanding. Jn« 
so it is with yotmgpeople, in respoct of counsel and 
instruction, when tha father, orihoniintBier, oraoim ' 
wise and underatanding man doth aomeiimea adraon. ~ 
ish. sometimea chide and reprove. someiinMa in. 
struct, they are apt (o wonder why so mueh adOi«Bd 
what they mean, and it ia troubleaonie and ledima, 
and seems impertinent; and they are ready to lay 
wilhln thetaaeWea, that tha lime were belter apeatbi 
riding, and hunting, or merriment, or gaming i b«t 
when they coma to riper 3>«ars, then they begin le 
Aid that (hoM lutnuitioHaf the ancients are of ax- 
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cellent use to manage the conversation, and to di- 
rect the actions, and to avoid inconveniences, and 
mischiefii, and miscarriages, to which they are sub- 
ject without the help of these counsels. And there- 
fore it hath been my practice to give you line upon 
line, and precept upon precept, to enable jou to steer 
and order your course of life through an evil and 
dangerous world ; and to require you to be frequent 
in reading the Scriptures with due observation and 
understanding, which will make you wise for this 
life, and that which is to come. 

I am now come well to F., from whence I wrote 
to you my former instructions concerning your words 
and speech ; and I now intend to write something to 
you of another subject, viz. your observation of the 
Lor<p9 dayt commonly called Sunday ; and this 1 do 
for these reasons : 

1. Because it hath pleased God to cast my lot so, 
that I am to rest at this place upon that day ; and the 
consideration, therefore, of that duty, is proper for 
ine and for you ; it is opus diei in die tuo, * the work 
fit and proper for that day.* 

iL Because I have, by long and sound experience^ 
found that the due observance of this day, and of the 
duties of it, has been of singular comfort and ad- 
vantage to me ; and I doubt not but it will prove so 
to you. God Almighty is the Lord of our time, and 
lends it to us ; and as it is but just we should conse. 
crate this part of that time to him, so I have found, 
by a strict and diligent observation, th»X ^^^^^Sct^^x-* 
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TiUMO of the dutjr of this d«f hath cnw iMii JiM| 
toitablMKDg upoa tho not of Bf ihb« | 
wtok that hath heen to begun, hath b6«t i 
proepefooa to me : and, en the other aids, viMftll 
have been M|;ligeat of the dntiea of tkia diy^ A|| 
reetof the week haa been aneneoeaefU i 
to nif own aecnlar'employmema; ao thai I< 
eaaily make an eetimate of my eaceaaam lanqr evi 
aeenlar employmenta the week loUowimib bf^Al 
mannered my paaamg of thia day; and thltt I<dl 
not wiite lightly or ineonaiderately, bat 
and aoond obeerration and eiperienee. 

8» Becanae I find in the world moeh 
gpoHmyfrmmthit duty, PeofOe begia t» ta«H 
and eareleia in it» allowing themaehes 
recreadona, and aeenlar employmenta im ii^ 
any neceatity, which is a sad spectaele, mid' at 9 
presage. It concerna me, therefore, (that mm : 
fiuher,) as much as I may, to rescue yon 
sin n^oh the examples of others, and tko 
tion and inoonsiderateness of youth art 
apt to lead yon into. 

I ahall therefore set down unto yon partieiilailf 
(and not in generals only) these things : 1, What ii 
the reason and ground of your obserralMMi of M 
day. S. What things ought not to be done upon M 
day, which possibly may be lawfol vpoa anothard^fh 
3. What things may be done upon thia day. 4. Will 
things are either fit or neceaaaty to ba dOMO ii 
to fha iOKtificaAioii oi this day. 
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1. Touching the first of these) viz. the reason of 
the oh9ervmtion and Banetificaiion (fthis day ; and the 
jraaaons are these : 

1. It is a moral duty, that since the glorious Qod 
gives me my time, I should consecrate and set apart 
some portion of that time in a special manner to his 
■errice. 

9. And because the glorious Gcdbest knows what 
portion of time is fit to be peculiarly dedicated to his 
■ervice, that so the morality of that time might be de- 
termined unto some certainty, he hath, by his express 
precept given to his ancient people the Jews, limited 
one day of seven to be that special portion of time, 
which he would have peculiarly dedicated to his ser- 
Tice, and so to include, and [transfer] into it the mo. 
rmlity of that duty* 

3. This seventh portion of time, under the old law 
given to the Jews, was determined by the precept and 
tammand ofOod, in the fourth command, and likewise 
by his own example confined to the seventh day from 
the Creation, upon which the Lord rested from his 
works of creation. 

4. But our Saviour Christ, who is the Son of God, 
blessed for ever, and is Lord of the Sabbath, in]. 
filling the work of our redemption by his remrrection 
opoo the first day of the week, and by his missUm of 
tka Holy Okost miraculously the first day of the week 
end by the secret message of the Spirit to the apostles 
and primitive church, hath translated the observation 
ef die seventh day of the week to \!i[ve ^t%x ^1 qI^^ba 
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, upon this ; iind many tilings thnt aro noi only lawful 
', upon another day, tnit alio lit and decent, whicb are 
1 yet unfit lo be done upon ihis day. Upon oilier day> 
Lire DtS]' and must employ ourselves in oui secular 
Land ordinary catlings; we may use bodily eierciies 
iVai iGcreBtioDs, as bowling, sbaoting, bunling, and 
1 'divers other recreationE; we may study human 
^ .laarmngi but I bold these to be not only until, but 
nnlawflil to be used upon this day, and therefore re< 
, -member it. ModerBle walkiug may thus fur be used, 
•o far only aa it enablelh to the more cheotlul and 
■^ely patfoimnnce of the duties of tbis day ; and 
jdieraloie 1 allow you lo walk soberly about half an 
i^KMir after dinner to digest your meet, that yuu be not 
L^way, nor indisposed in the religious duties of the 
day. Merry, but harmless talking, or talking about 
sports or worldly busineaa, may be used another day, 
Imt not upon this. Feaslings, may bo sometimes sea. 
vonably used upon other days, but are not £i upon 
.lUs day. Let only such provision be made upon this 
4Ky &■ tnay be necessary tor the feeding of the fami. 
Ij^ and the poor ; and thareforo I hold that curiosi. 
Jiaa, baking of meats, and auperiluouB provisioni 
L^Kin ibis day, are to be avoided, as being an uime. 
Kaaary breaking of the rest of this day, and onbe. 
ming the solemnity of it. 
III. What things may be dont (his day, is a ques- 
a great latitude ; because 
lat do mach diversify tbe i 
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JDg to those varieties of circiimBtancea. Therefore 
I shall shortly set down those things that do not of 
themselves directly tend to the sanctificatioa of thii 
day, that yet may, and sometimes must, be done 
upon this day ; for there were many things that wen 
strictly enjoined to the Jews in their observation of 
their Sabbath, which were ceremonial, and coneeined 
only that state, and do not oblige under the Gospel, 
as their dressing of meat upon this day was prohibl 
ted to them, but not to us ; and many nnore thingi 
they did forbear and count unlawful, which in troth 
were not only not forbidden, but enjoined and eonk 
manded, for which our Lord reproves the Pharisees, 
who accounted it a breach of the Sabbath to heal the 
sick, or to pluck the ears of com for the neeessaiy 
relief of hunger. Therefore, 

1. Works of absolute necessity for man or beasts 
may be done upon the Lord's day. And those I call 
works of necessity, which cannot be done before the 
day, or after, without apparent danger. As» for in* 
stance, stopping of the breach of a sea.wali ; so|>* 
porting a house that, upon a sudden tempest of casu* 
aity, is ready to fall ; pulling out an ox or other beast 
fallen into a ditch ; preventing of a trespass; that by 
a sudden accident may be occasioned to my com or 
my neighbor's ; setting of a broken bone ; physic to 
remove an incumbent, or imminent disease, or pain ; 
milking of cows ; feeding of cattle ; the necessary 
dressing of meat for the family ; and mady more in. 
stances of that kind. But yet therein great warioest 
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and integrity must be uaed ; for otherwise men, un. 
der pretence of necessity, will take the liberty to do 
what they please. Therefore take these eaution$ 
emueerwmg neee»9ity : 

1. That is not a necessity that excuses a work upon 
this day, which might have been reasonably foreseen 
and done before the day : as, for instance, a man 
hath a necessity to dress meat for his family, which 
ha might have provided on the Saturday^ and neg- 
leeta it ; this necessity will not justify him in send- 
ing two or three miles to buy meat on the Lord*a- 
day. 

9. That is not a necessity which may be forborne 
to be done without any absolute destruction or loss of 
the thing until the morrow. If a rick of hay be on 
fire, I may endeavor to quench it on the Lord's-day ; 
bat if my com be cut, and lying upon the ground on 
the Saturday^ though the weather be rainy, or incli- 
ning to wet, I may not make it into cocks, or fetch it 
home upon the Lord's-day; because possibly Al- 
mighty God may send fair weather to-morrow. And 
therefore in my forbearance I do two duties under 
one, viz. observe his law, and rest upon his provi- 
dence. * * * Men make necessities many times to^ 
aerve their ease, and sloth, and fancies, when in 
troth there is none, but the business may be defer- 
red without any danger. If we would be more faith. 
fnl in our obedience to God, we should find many 
pretended neceasitiea to vanish into mere imagina- 
tioiii. 



. Wmit^Clitrity. Relief of the poor; Bdmuu 
ng V^yia HpoQ en ipparenl Deeeatuy ; viailia^ e 
:Ied 1 admonishiag the disonlar 
Ij ; pemading peace between neighborH ofiended) 
I compcae tlifTerences which requite 
man, at cannot be deferred witboB 
It of grestet loiachief. Theae u> 
not aDlf.^«nnllled, but commendable, ney cominimd- 
-ed njMa .thia^y. But if tlie busincsa require ei- 
ami M lioBt orfMj' be defetred till io.matron, ihea ji 
is beat t* daftl.Buch eiamiualions and Irealiu b«- 
IweeDoSsildxl parlies till uio titer day ; because lliey 
will tdte twwT too much of the little preciona pot- 
IMQ of tiaio of this day, and may be as well dooe to- 



IV. Asfintbe funnh, What is pioper, lit, or ne- 
eauaiy to bo done, in order ta the tanetiJUatian i] 
UU* da^, I will set down psrliculnrly ; for general! 
■eldoiD prodnoo nny great eHect, becauas every mu 
ia apt to eaoatrne ibetn according lo his own mind 
and liJunf , 

I. I wunld not have you meddle with any recrok 
tiana, pMliinBa, oi ordinary work of your ctdling fron 
Soturdf tigkt, at eight of the dock, till Jtfeiidtfy 
mtoming. For Ihougli 1 iiii not apt to think thai 
StVrdmftBgb ie part of the Chriaiian Sabbath, yet 
it iafit thaa to prepare ibe heart for ii. 

3. Bim at loast tbree hours before atoming s•^ 
mM).; ^ wliaiiyau have made yourself folly reodj< 
aad iraohed, and fitted yourself for the soleisiiiv of 
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tlui dajr, read two chapters in the Bible, and then go 
■olemnly to your private prayer^ and desire of God 
bU grace to enable you to sanctify his day : and, tef. 
ter your private prayer, read another chapter, and 
let yonr reading be with attention^ observation, and 
imcovered on your head. 

■ 8* When yon are in the fublin toorthip and fer- 
viee of God, be uncovered all the while of reading, 
pnying, or preaching ; and if the weather be too cdd 
w§BX a satin cap. 

. 4.. Kned upon your knees at prayer ; stand up at. 
the reading of the Psalms, and the first and second 
leMons, and the epistle and gospel, the hymns and 
oreads ; so ]rou shall avoid offence, and give the same 
honor to every part of the holy scripture : but stand 
oat up at reading of any apocryphal book, if any hap- 
pen to be read. 

5. Sit at the 9ermon, and be very attentive at yonr 
prayers, and in your hearing. I commend your tori- 
t$mg the sermon, especially till you are one or two- 
and-twenty years old, because young minds are apt 
to wander ; and writing the sermon fizeth them, and 
maketh them more attentive. 

6. Wkem the minUter readeih any of the Psalms or 
lessons, tnm to them in your Bible, and go along 
with him ; it will fasten your attention, and prevent 
wandering thoughts. 

7. Be very attentive and serions at church ; use no 
laughing or gazing about, nor whispering, unless it 
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be to Mk those hy joa aoiiietfaing of tke ten 
yon slipped in writing. 

8. 8mg the singing Psalms with the reel 
congregation. 

9. After •erm&n^ eat moderately at Hmrnn 
sparingly than plentifally upon this day, that i 
be fit for the afternoon's exercise, withont 
ness or dulness. 

10. Walk half an hour s/ter ditmer in the 
to digest your meat, then go to your chambei 
rase your notes, or recollect what yon reme: 
the sermon until it be church time. 

11. If yon are well, be sure to go to chare 
ing and afternoon, and be there before the 
begin, and stay till he has ended ; and all th 
yon are at church carry yourself grayely, i 
and reverently. 

18. Afttr evening sersien, go up to your < 
and read a chapter in the Bible ; then examh 
yau hare written, or recollect what you hare 
and if the sermon be not repeated in your 
house, but be repeated m the minister's hous< 
the minister's house to the repetition of the s 

13. In all your speeches or actions of this 
there be no lighmess nor vanity; use no mm 
leaping, or playing, or wrestling ; use no jes 
telling of tales, or foolish stories ; nor tal 
worldly business ; but let your actions and sp 
such as the day is, serious and sacred, tei 
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le&m or iostniet in the great buaineM of your know, 
ledge of Ood, and his will, and yoor own duty. 

14. AfUr Bupper, and prayers ended in my ftimily, 
every one of yon going to bed kneel down upon your 
knees, and desire of GK>d his pardon for what you 
hftTe done amiss this day, and his blessing upon what 
yon hsTO heard, and his acceptance of what yon hare 
endeavored in his service. 

15. Perform all this cheerfully, and uprightly, and 
honestly, and count it not a burden to you : for as- 
amre yourselves you shall find a blessing from Grod 
in 80 doing. And remember it is your father that 
tells 3rou so, and that loves you, and will not deceive 
jon ; and (which is more than that) remember that 
the eternal Grod hath promised, * If thou turn away 
thy foot from the Sabbath, from doing thy pleasure 
on my holy day, and call the Sabbath a delight, the 
holy of the Lord, honorable, and shalt honor him, not 
doing thy 0¥m vnyB, nor finding thine own pleasure, 
nor speaking thine own words ; then shalt thou de- 
light thyself in the Lord ; and I will cause thee to 
lide upon the high places of the earth, and feed thee 
with the heritage of Jacob thy father ; for the month 
of the Lord has spoken it.' 

And thus I have written to you of the observation 
of the Lord's day ; wherein, though I have omitted 
miny things that might have been fit to be inserted, 
yet you must consider that I had but a small portion 
of time allowed me to write ndiile I lay at an inn, 
snd npon that day wherein I h«v« ^tlvnsA^ *^QSk%^ 
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duties which I now enjoin yoa. Let the original -bt 
laid up safely for your brother R. and every one of 
you take copies of it, that you may thereby remen- 
ber the counsels of 

Your lovuhi Fatbbu 
October 20th, 1663. 



Concerning their Speech. 

CHILDREN, 

I THANK Grod I oamo well to Farrington this BtU 
urday, about five of the clock, and because I hsie 
some leisure time at my inn, I could not spend that 
time more to my own contentment, and your benefit, 
than by my letter to give you all good counsel ; the 
subject whereof, at this time shall be concerning 
Speech, because much of the good or evil that beJ 
falls persons, doth occasionally happen by the well 
or ill managing of that part of human conversation. 
I shall, as I have leisure and opportunity at other 
times, give you my directions concerning other sub- 
jects. 

And herein I shall advise you. First, how you are 
to entertain the speeches of others, according to the 
divers varieties thereof. Secondly, how you are to 
manage and order your own speech. 

1. As concerning the former, observe these direct 
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tieois 1. Obcarreatid mirk M well M yon may, wfaAt 
is the temper and diopoeitioB of those persons whof e 
speeches you hear» whether they be grave, serious*, 
sober, wise, discreet persons; if they be each, their 
speeches commonly are like themselves, and will 
deserve your attention and observation ; but if they 
be light, impertinent, vain, passionate persons, their 
speech is, for the mof t part, according ; and the best 
advantage that you wlU gain by their speech, is but 
thereby to learn their disposttions, to discern their 
failings, and to make jrourselvee the more cautious 
both in your conversation with them, snd in your 
own speech snd deportment ; lor in the unseemliness 
of their speech, you may better discern and avoid 
the like in yourselves. 

3. K any person that you do Qot very well know 
ta be a person of truth, sobriety, and weight, relate 
strsnge stories, be not too ready or easy to believe 
t^iem, nor report them after him : and yet (unless he 
he one of your fJEuntliar acquaintance) be not too for* 
ward to contradict him ; or, if the necessity of the 
occasion require you to declare your opinion of what 
ia so reported, let it be modestly and gently, not too 
bluntly or coarsely ; by this means, on the one side, 
yon shall avoid being abused by your too much cre- 
dolitj ; on the other side, you should avoid quarrels 
and distaste. 

8. If any man speak sny thing to the disadvantage 
or reproach of one that is absent, be not too ready to 
believe it, only observe and remember it, for it may 
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b»Jlkii0t tnwi trat is Mt ill «•% cr 

CVBvaMnDCfliI WW- ■■■glOTI wVK Kf^inBlBH 

ttalltft an •artnanftiuMij «r « ntMMbli mdmr 
MMt utuMM,if tint wUth irbftd doai^'«r«p 
btM» Wr«|iOfft«d,oaiitiD«tiHit«plMi'i»^ 
tJfdifWHnrtWflM tet MOompMif it, aBfr:! 

therefon, to belim » rtproMk tiil. yw hM 
tnth, uul th* wliols tiiidi* ' • 

4. Ifaiqrp«tsonf0penvit»yMitmwil^iags 
t« -ymi by moA^f mAw ia wwda itriliniM^ 
ba^ovar hii^ fai balwTlBg ic»msadiMlg^ 
wWitbepeiMft«»M«tBMdt Ibrjearibly H^H 
falae or ittittKkMi^ and bow muneadf % lUiff ' 
ba, wbm yottr oroMitf and paarioB Aillt ipijnl 
cany you, Qpoo a mippoaed injaryi to do wn 
bim that hatb dona you none ; or, at leaat, wk 
bottom and tmtfa of tbe acentatioB ia known, yn 
ba aabamed of yonr paaaion. Beliava not'a 
till tbe party aeaaaed be heard ; and, if tha rai 
true, yet be not tranaported either with paaaiai 
ty anger or rerenf e, for that will be your ara 
maot and perturbation. Ever when a peraoa 
oaaed or reported to have iqjared you, befbi 
giTO yottraelf leave to be angry, think with y( 
why should I be angry before I am certain ilii 
or, if it be true, how ean I tall how mneb I abc 
angry till I know the whde matter ? Thoagb 
b0.Jw hath doMa na wroagi yai poa^blf it ia 
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niiieh as it is represented, or it ma done by mistake, 
or it may be he is sorry for it. I will not be angry 
till I know there be cavse ; and if there be cansst 
yet I will not be angry till I know the whole cause; 
for till then (if I must be angry at all,) yet I know 
not how nmch to be angry, it may be it is not worth 
my anger ; or, if it be, it may be it deserves but a 
little. This will keep your mind and carriage, upon 
sneh oooasions, in a due temper and order ; and will 
disappoint malicious or officious tale-bearers. 

5. If a man, whose integrity jou do not very well 
know, makes you great and extraordmary professions 
and promises, give him as kind thanks as may be, but 
giTO not much credit to it. Cast about with yourself 
what may be the reason of this wonderful kindness, 
it is twenty to one but you will find something that 
he aims at besides kindness to you; it may be he 
hadi something to beg or boy of you, or to sell to 
yon, or some such bargain that spealu out at least 

is own advantage, and not yours ; and if he serve 
is tnm up<m yon, or if he be disappointed, his kind- 
ness will grow cool. 

6. If a man flatter and commend you to your face, 
or to one that he thinks will tell you of it, it is a thou- 
sand to one either he hath deceived and abused yon 
0ome way, or means to do so. Remember the foble 
of the fox commending the tinging of the crow, 
when she had somewhat in her mouth that the fox 
liked. 

7. If a person be eholerie, paeaivia^^ «cA ^^^q«. 



1 



totevMted into '■§£««• «i4 pmim ^MtfljUkMi 

; iiiiiiiiii Ilia mWiiIi tnil jw iliril bW himJI 

Miow Im It vol ^ ft4lM»iBk bg taiMMt^ 

Mgiy wis I ftit fOB'do hM pvl yMfsrifiMMI siMH 

retun aol wUMBw^ijiP^anhhiti of faydUaglgiW JJ* 
dlii«ifte ift^kMh tat liMUo^tton llM^ mt f«iitf 
fiiA tiliMM^ « at iMMt V9iy gMito WM4ft^$im.wm 

UMtHathim iiritb^ttotafanMrteioainddiMriMMl 

dasorved rapatitioa of wiidoni and mndatailBH, iiMf 
kaaya «p the aaraaity nd ooaqniiaia of jom^ML^ 
whaiaaa paaaioa and aagar do jnalbaaviaavNllM 
a«flluBg tkatbaoomaaklmaaanattor aaaiCM^ 
tian. 

8« Boom men are ezoaHam in knowladca of 
baadiy* aoaia of planting, aomo of gardanipg^ 
in BUthanuuica. aome in ona kind, aoma in inaliMt 
In all foar cooTaraatiott laani, aa naar aa fon aM 
wlMiain the skill and ezoallanca of i^ pofaon Wim^ 
and fvl bim upon talk of that aolijaett and obaarfa i^ 
and kaap it in memory or writing; by thia maaiMfm 
wiU fiito up tha worth a*d aanhilaaat of aia ij m 
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i^fott meet withf and at m eatf me iM|t together 
mey be for your vie upon all oceaeions. '■ 
S, Gomrerae not wiA a liar or a swearer, or a man 
of obeceoe or wanton language ; for either he wUl 
mnfxpt yon, or at least it viU hazard your repntation 
to be one of the like making ; and if it doth neither, 
^ret will fill your memory with euoh diacoorses that 
will be Inmbleeome to yon in aftertime ; and the re4 
ttUM of the remembrance of the paesagee which you 
long ainee heard of this namre« will haunt yon when 
your thoughts should be better employed* 

n. Now, as conoemtng your own speech, and haw 
fOVL are to manage it, something may be collected 
oat of what goes before, but I shall add something 
^Ise. 

1. Let your speech be true, never speak anything 
for a truth which yon know or believe to be false ; it 
U a great ain against God, that gave you a tongue to 
apeak your mind, and not to speak a lie ; it is a great 
offence against humanity itself; for where there is 
no truth, there can be no safe society between man 
and man; and it is an injury to the speaker^ for be^ 
•idea the base disreputation it casts upon him, it doth 
in time bring a man to that baseness of mind, that 
he can acarce tell how to tell truth, or to avoid lying, 
eivi when be hath no color of necessity for it; and 
in time he comes to such a pass, that as another man 
cannot believe he tells a truth, ao he himself scarce 
knows when he tells a lie. dAnd observe itt a lie 
ever returns with discovery and shame «.t.\\v^ \asx* 



„ mart V>e €«•««* '*f",o^vocrt«»*\ .. 
^u»t vox ipe* ^^ . you «»* r;^ ^^ co*«*\ ' 

3. 1-t your worf. «^ ,i^„ Ti^*! 

«»»• *' ''*tr!^ Solent iattB* 

\«Me ■Wi''"^ *^„„r with reason, but'" 
y*** ^nnonent. no* '""^ „, mother » B« 

5. Be carefuV »o^ uuder.«n4^^» 

•"*'' St Jve bim leave, ^e ^^ ^, 
if you '"li 8* , e yetbeart. <>» 

bttsine»» W ^^ *^ 
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ot loal to the parly 



_e lenae ofyouc mind which yoa intend lo utler ; 
J^hIe upou llie expressionB you inland lo use, tbal 
llliey be aignifiGaac, pertinent, and inoH'enaive ; and 
HVhoreefl it is ihs ordinary course of inconsiderate 
lODB la speak their words, imd then to think, or 
to think till they speak ; think Grst and speak af. 

; 10 speak well o{ the absenl, if you 

hey deaerve ill; by thia raaana you 

ifaaU make yourself many friends ; and Bometimes 

■n undeserved com mend atior 

a whom it ia given. I have „ 

in undeserved commendation, out of 

i of being worae than they have been reported, 

II up practices answerable to Ibeir 

and GO to make themaelvea sb good 

you give not an ill report lo any that 

Ihough a man deserves ill. yet you should be sparing 
ID report him bo. Id some cases, indeed, yoi 
_bound in hanesiy and justice to give that aai.uv...i 
ifOODceming the demerit or default ofa person Ihathe 
Bkdeaarves; aa DBniely, when you are caUod to giv 
iKalimooy for the ending of a controversy, or whe 
nceating of it tnay harden and encourage a pel 
an evil way, or bring another into danger ; i 
casea the very duty of charily binds yoa t 
your knowledge, nay your probable fear c. 
^uspicion of such a person, so it be done for pteven. 
snofe''*s'*'r incoiifenience,aai"va\Q'*«, wiSi- ^i«s«» J 
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mm^Uimad. af| ht- Mi M«ii0»(if taw 

^Hltto aonMiM nodMr, to te irtiMfp0fiD| 
■iHMtei to ihB iviiiidies of -nochtry this im^ 
ywl kM0w Mijr good -of lo^ poitoQ^ j|iooli 
itero q mnntiiui ty} if jov koow nj ovU* i 
il bo fotUy md pmdo&Uy dono tbrtlio 'go 
■Md fhoiofaty of ollwrt ; othorwiMimhoi 
mcjf imhing ihtii to mf taf thing wpnmtk 
l ioi o aoly, of ofloioady to hio pt^dj eo, ^ 

. ft. ikffoid owooiiBf im TOW «Tdiniisr«( 
tiHI, vdoio oaUod to it liy tho mttgmtbMU 
.a4f tho gioHor ofttho, but tiio Itwof I Md 

I tiont. As you itave the oommeodoUo «! 

gDod men to jootiiy a acdenui oath bofoti 
< tsotOf ao yon have the precept of our Savii 
ding it otiierwiae. 

10. Avoid eooffing, and bitter, and bitii 
and joatiagy eapeeiaUy at your frtend'a oonc 
ditt deformity, or natural defecta of any p 
thoee leare a deep impreasion, and are a i 
feat injoatioe i for were you ao uaed, jron i 
it inwardly amiaa, and many time auch an ii 
t nmi dear* wlien be little thinka of it. 

IL Bo Tery careful thi^ jren give no fo 
Idttei^ BMDaeing, or apiteful wocda to aag 
Aqr,flotlOMrf«Mih4K other peraew of i 
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eonditiOD, and that upon these eonaiderationa :— 
1. There is not the meaneat peraon bat yon majr 
•tand in need of him in one kind, or at aome time or 
another ; good worda make frienda, bad worda make 
enemiea ; it ia the beat prudence in the world to make 
aa many frienda aa honestly aa yon can, especially 
when it may be done at ao easy a rate aa a good 
word ; and it is the greatest folly that can be to make 
ah enemy by ill words, which do not at all any good 
to the party that uaeth them. 3. Ill worda provoke 
ill worda again ; and commonly such ill words as are 
gained by anoh a proTOcation, eapecially of an inferi- 
or, stiek closer, and wound deeper, than such aa 
come nnprovoked by ill language, or from an equal. 
9. Where ftiulta are committed, they may, and by a 
aaperior muat, be reproved ; but let it be done with. 
out reproachea, or bitterness, otherwise it loseth its 
due end and nae ; and, instead of reforming the of- 
fence, exaaperates the o£fender, and makes him 
worse, and gives him the cudgel to strike again, be. 
eanae it diacovara your own weakneas when you are 
reprehending another, and laya you juatly open to hia 
reproof, and makea your own but acomed and diaea. 
tamned. I press this the rather, because most ordi- 
narily ill language ia the folly of children, and of 
weak and paasionaCe people. 

13. If there be occaaion for you to speak in any 
company, always be careful, if you speak at all, to 
spaak lateat, especially if atrangera are in company ; 
for by thia meana you will h&^e Ihft «ki\T«£a»%^ ^^ 
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^ . iVlly«gaii»tgifiBf«iiBMD#» • r* ^ 

' 111 B« «r«fol tteyott coiuMad Ml f«n 

k li flM aHMt lOBMeW Md wgrattfel tiriilfrll 

te. TMrfKmldavoidflitt«7ftoai0lfc6M»%H 

I <Mly i^oUae flBttwrfng of yu ww dw t i>^ 






te is ft fidadiii9Mi vnpitwiiif lUof fitf<o4 
Iterk.- -..♦ : j.m 

tl ■ Abhy : dlfctd, JwrtlnMii md whmmm t^ 
it-fa adfatULt dM'liHrtis •omptp ^tAwaOt 
•peooliM will make it wono; it wHl taint mdi 
ynniMlfes and thoia tint haar ttt afid Mag d 
ta^Um to thosa tiiat naa it 

15. Nerar «aa «n^ profoe apaedieo, am 
jaata of Scriptnra axpreaaiona ; wlian 7011; 1 
aaaiaa of CM or of Chriat, or any paaaagaa or 
of tiia Holy Seriptnra, naa tham widi raTereo 
aeriouaDaaa, and not ligbtly, Tainly, or acnrri 
fer it ia taking of the Nama of God in Tain. 

16. If yon hear of any nnaaamiy ajqfnreaaiof 
iafeUgiona ezerciaea, you moat be earefid to 
and not to pnblidb them; <n% if yov at all ■ 
dMBy lot it ha widi pity tad aoROWf not « 
Hiiaaflf ivpnadi* 
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IT. Do not upbraid any, or deriila aaj man foe a \ 
pious, eliiot, or religiauB canveisaiioD i for, if he bt ] 
eincere, yoii dlBboDor Gad nnd injure bim ; if be b* | 
•D hypocrite, yal it it more ihan you know ; or, 
fon know him to he Bueh, yet hie e^iumal pioiy t 
■trictnesa ia noi hia fault, but liia diaaimulaiion and I 
hfpoetiifs end though liiahypoarisy ia to bi 
wl( his external piety ond religion ia to bo commend* 
«di not derided. 

18. Have a> iittlo coavsraailoa aa ta possible witb 
peraona obatinatety pervcned io mntcera ofrelieioa; 
bnt aapecioUy couTeiae not with (hem in mi 
leligion, for, ioitSBd of conrerting them by your per. 
BDBBiona to the truth, you aball bat harden tbem the 
■lora, and endanger youraelf. They nre to bo dealt 
withal in these mattera, only by persons of great abil. 
llte«i for a perverted, corrupted mind, an oliatinate 
■pirit, carriea in it a eoniH^ioa, oa infeoiioua and 
nuch more dangerous than the plague in the body, 
where thoir opinioni meet with a young and weak 
opponeui. 

And thua, Children, aa the time and my remsm* 
fattnce would give ma leave, I have sot down aoma 
obaetvailona concerning this aubjett, for your direc- 
fionand practice; what la wanting you may sbun. 
'luitly supply by reading the wiaa counaelH of Solo. 
Bion, in hia book of Proverba, Keed theae my direc. 
lioilB orten, iliink of them aerioualy, and praclice 
Uiem diligently ; though thsy asem but dry and otdl. 
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▼enatioD, which will !>• eTery day nora eridwUifr 
to yon, a« your jmdgmentt understaodiBgi and "aqpti^ 
ence inereaae. 

I hare bat little more to write at thia time, bal la 
wiah and command yon to remember my fuiawr 
counaela that I have often giTen you ; begin andani 
the day with private prayera to God upon your knaaa; 
read the Scripturea often and aerionaly ; be 
to the public worship of God in the chnroh ; 
youreeWea atiU in some good employment, fiir idb- 
ness is the devil*a opportunity, and the nnraary of vaia 
and finfnl thoughta, which corrupt the mind, anddia* 
order the life. Let the girls take care of auoh boa- 
ness of my iamily as is proper for them, and their r^ 
creations may be walking abroad in the fielda in Cur 
or frosty mornings; some work with their naedls, 
reading of history or herbals, setting of flowers or 
herbs, practising their music, and such innocent and 
harmless exercises. Let the boys be diligent at their 
books ; and when they haye performed their taaka, I 
do not deny them such recreations as may be healthy, 
safe, and harmless. Be you all kind and loTing one 
to another, honoring your minister, not bitter or harsh 
to my servants; be respectful to all, bear my ab- 
sence patiently, cheerfully, and faithfully ; do all 
things as if I were present among you, and beheld 
you, for you have a greater Father than I am, that 
always, and in all places, beholds you, and knows 
your hearts and thoughts. Study to requite the love, 
and care, and ezpenae of your ftither for you. 



diitifiiliMH, obMTvuice, ud obadimee to him ; and 
■MOBDt it m honor that God huh givan yon sn op- 
pOTtaoitr, in my absence, br year oars, bithfbliieM, 
■nd indnftry, to pay «oma pott of that debt, that by 
tin lawa of nature and gratitnda yon owe unto me. 
B* frugal in my family, but let there be no want; 
ptoride (Mmrenienlly for the poor that come to my 
doer. And I pray God to fill oil your heani, wiA 
Ue grace, fear, and Iotb, end to lei yon oee the ad- 
TanCege and comfort of eerving him ; and that hie 
bleeeing, and preaenee, and comfort, and direetioa, 
•■d pntvidenee, be with yon, and oyer yon til. 
I an yoni ever loriog father, 

MATTHEW HALE. 
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BELKNAP AND HAMERSLEY, 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

PUBLISH THE FOLLOWINO VALUABLE WORKS. 



FLINT'S SURVEYING, 

nUPBOVSD BY GILLET. 

The siibtcriben have examined in manuscripti the additions 
to tlie seventh edition of Fumt*s SumTEmfo, by OBomei 
OiLLBT, Esq., Snrveyor General of Comieeticat, and find them 
to embrace a system of correct, useful, and Practical matter, 
judiciously arranged, and dearly expkuned to the understand* 
fng of tlie learner. Having Icmg acted as Surveyors under 
poblic authority, we recommend this worlc as containing all 
the elementary science, and requidte tables, necessary or con- 
venient for the learner, and the pactitioner. The present is • 
nore fiiU and complete system than any former ediUon. 

MOSES WARBEN, Dep. Sur. Jfao Landon, Co. 
LEMUEL INGaLLS, laU Dtp. Sur. fFindham Ca. 
DANIEL St. JOHN, Dtp. Sur. Hartford Co. 
A8AHEL DEWEY, Co. Sur. /few London Co. 
JONATHAN NICHOLS, Dep. Sur fFindham Co. 

GOODRICH'S GREEK GRAMMAR. 

Tlie Sixth Edition of the Elements of Greek Granmiar for 
Schools and Colleges.— In which the Jleeents have been intro- 
duced, and the principles most useful for students, contained in 
Buttmann and Matthiae, have been incorporated. By Chaon- 
cey Allen Goodrich, Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Yale 
College. 

FVom the Amtriean Journal tf Education. 

" We feel free to spealc of this book, after considerable expe- 
rience in the use of it, as well as the Gloucester and Eton Greek 
Grammars, and that of Valpy. We have found it better adap- 
ted than any one of these singly, to the course of Greek usually 
pufsoed in Schools and Collies in this country. We would not 
prescribe our own experience as a guide to other teachers ; but 
we think it due to the compilation of Professor Goodrich, to 
intimate, that our opinion was not formed theoretically or at 
random. We think the work the best that we have yet aeen^for 
the actual purposes of instruction inpreparatorf schools. 
Cert^ate o/Prisidbht Day, of Yale College. 

* Candidates fbr admieston into thb College, are examined 
in Goodrich's Greek Grammar ; and it la used u ft text book 
in the instruction of the class.** 



DR. HAWB8- IttOBIfWEa TO YOUNG HEN, 
OH THB rOUUTIplI OF CHARACTEB, bo. 



^ W « Ito a w t Ll ffl UM >««»IW Uiey arc wrltlenjn t pMb; 



roonw COOK on natural theoloo* 

a<w». 1T»OT. i'homni H, Calleuilel, l.nle ^nclpal ^fl 

Tk« *ripierThe°iuUiar liai b^n In tiMUt mi UhMaJl 

fmHyali —< a^.t^tfe 10 me youllirul ™dgr. ThclUiadS 
tioa in dnm rioin nome of itae mrai nleaaliie nnd 1 1 iiniMli 
tila oHM of Mluie, la a ftmlJiii slyJc, uinpleS lo Ibc euSl 

"AaaMtiMaUal rmiib in tin UgiieT e1uw«, ■yiiar 

WtilWiJawBffwFaiej ; nnd I'iBtedlitlntulidRdpME 

«ttt«tllSMin^DD?PaJey,'whkb it drnaDieBIiid IrUbtt 
(rirtmi, and Wtlta two or Itaree olbf r abJe ImllKi OB lk> 

■UW ■oHeM, ki ^DM u duiiJEtf prF/erFnci M .Wr. OartsuliAi 

"Thi ■Mbor fUlT MCCMdi t» tubnaiillmtinf muj wdlHr 
trulbiarHiilT WritnlMlTg wttsBItritatra ud inanliDiNn- 
mBatrfa>ftDelqt|iaiyl»«^w<J«ia(rfWAUt« Mi M^ 
luriuTI ba iwkei«sew« it ohm llw |rHtt'irl»a<a Hd 
dnUubutnutrut. HIa UlqnntliBii an exBMHHlT ii» 
plaud^oaln. A BookIikB:hliliDti«niAorcliUH,Mfa 
U« nnlloi^pwl aifiawarttaie, aon(lU wd tM^ k^dt- 

CHILD'S BOOK ON THE SOUL. 

Puti L udlLiWiaBunTliin uid* 8ska of OaMMHW 

tv Bar. TbMBu a. (MlwdM, MUker onm ToMk** attk «■ 




" li ougbi 10 bo a lulqiictaf imi 
livndi of educndan, UiallgeiilleiiiBnevei; way io nellqiinl- 

l-epaiin^ckiiignlarjbgalufDicliUiiieD."— fiitJJcfiJ nrpirUTf 

ed To bo read end recited bj (hf youuf- 

He E iDilllon of tbe " CHIId's Booli no ibe 
J Iho chUdrcn of Amcricn. Iicbdiioi 
too higlilr lecammeaded U> iofaDt and Sundar Bcbotrii.— 
» riA Wetkly MctaBigrr. 

Vb bupe Urn CtiUd'i Doak on Ibe Soul wUl be eitenrively 
lulued among oui Juveoilefilellda.— i^iVeoiniJ ITaiiAmm. 
II Is HdoilrBbly filled to be lued io tlie relleinui insItuiitlDB of 
bo eatUer dPsKt of pupEla in Sunday Scboola; In Inlkoi 
loboolB, aa a leil book for Iha teacbera, and In pclmaiy Scliniili 



' TRAVELS in Ihe EQUATORIAL HEGIONa of SOOTH 
&HBSICA, br A. S. TiREi, M. D. 
THE NUftBE'S MANUAL and YOUNG MOTHEB'8 
lUmE, i^nlaining advkc on tbe mansgEment of InfnnlB, and 

plnJl, by BioHiED S. KiaiiM, H. D. 
FIKflT LEBflONS ABOUT NATUKAL PHILOSOPHY 
l/«.ry. 
Illy adapted futlbcyoung- 

LdeipLaiuio abiiaf aod simple way, adreat variety ofln- 
mbngaDdliuponaiitfkclsand lamorNoIural Pbilotopby. 

Fntn OUffiie Enelaxd Rnitiii. 
'Tblsli an eicellent flril-buoE fof ctalMten, iu the adenca 



Ifnural PhIl(Mi]iiiy, and conveya Initiucilon i 






natanwtth M miNh tUmtmm ad rimpUel^ w fhi iriiHl .^ 
wiUadmlti and in > iMiuwr wlcnktcd to render it famniAli 
and attr ac tiv e to chfldien. The moral tendsney of tiwbaokli 
decidediy good, the Nleetiona and eztraeta intenperaedooiitriB* 
ing practical truths, wbich eao never be too oftoi rettoaiiedor 
too deeply ImpreflMd on tin minds of tlieyomff. Thewoikli 
embeltHned witb several luuidsome plataa and iiafnioa.** 
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time. 
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